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LONDON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 25. 1858. 


AN UNUSED PALIMPSEST MS. OF PART OF ST. 
LUKE'S GOSPEL IN GREEK, WITH A CATENA. 


On August 11. I received information from Dr. 
Paul de Lagarde of Berlin, that there is a palimp- 
sest MS. in the possession of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, the older writing of which 
contains part of St. Luke’s Gospel. As I have 
collated every accessible document in uncial 
letters containing the New Testament, or any 
part of it, for my edition (of which St. Matthew's 
and St. Mark’s Gospels have already been issued 
to subscribers), it was of importance to me to 
obtain accurate information respecting this pa- 
limpsest. ‘fter some correspondence I went to 
London, and saw that the MS. was worth a 
thorou,'. -camination ; but I also found that it 
would require much time and attention to read it 
properly. Through the Rev. John Mee, one of 
the secretaries, I made application to the commit- 
tee to be allowed to borrow the MS., and at the 
meeting of that body on the 6th Sept. this favour 
was most kindly conceded to me. 


I am thus able to use it at home, with far less | 


of weariness to my eyes (which feel the effects of 
collating documents dim with age), and with far 
Jess of general inconvenience, than if I had to do 
it in the dim atmosphere of Blackfriars. ‘The re- 
sults of the collation will of course be given in my 
Greek New Testament; though as to a part of 
the Gospel the readings cannot stand in their 
places, but they can only appear as addenda. 

I believe, however, that biblical scholars will be 
glad at once to have a description of this MS. ; 
and as I have already made an index of the con- 
tents, lam able now to furnish this. The later 
writing is a Greek Lectionary, apparently of the 
thirteenth century. As now folded it consists of 


tions and chapters: some of these are, I believe, 


| peculiar ; but indeed such an uncial document as 
| this, with a catena, is in itself (as far as I know) 


unique. One set of sections, placed very con- 
spicuously, deserves attention: for the divisions 
and the notation are the same as that found in 
the Codex Vaticanus, but which I have observed 
nowhere else; and I have collated most ancient 
documents of the New Testament that are known. 
The notation of these chapters is often (but not 
always) marked with a prefixed y. What does 
this letter thus placed signify ? 

In the beginning of the book is written on a 
piece of paper stuck in, Mynudcvvoy ceSdouaros Tod 
‘Inreds “Avtwvfov Kdéunros, 1820. Then in pencil, 
“Tl Principe Comuto, Zante,” and below in ink, 
“ Presented by General Macaulay, Nov. 6, 1821.” 
It has thus been in the possession of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society for nearly thirty-seven 
years, and yet it has remained unused. In the 
Catalogue it is only described as a Lectionary 
(from the upper writing); but many seem to 
have examined it, amongst others (Mr. Knolleke 
informs me) the late Professor Scholz of Bonn. 
And yet, as far as I know, it has never been 
brought forward as part of the materials for the 
textual criticism of the New Testament. ‘The 
MS. has evidently suffered from the dirt not 
having been cleaned from its pages when it was 
brought into our more humid atmosphere. Part 
of each of the original pages is of course nearly 
buried by the more recent binding; and if use 
were made of the Patristic Catena the book should 


| be rebound with each of the original leaves ex- 


176 folios ; the leaves are of quarto size, and the 


whole volume consists of 22 quires; each of course 
being four doubled leaves. The older writing of 
the MS. would have formed 87 folios (now folded 


across), and two half folios; these belong to the | 
last quire of the more modern book, which has | 


been in part made up of defective pieces of vel- 
lum. 
tions of the first eleven chapters of St. Luke's 
Gospei, with a catena from Greek Fathers amply 
filling the margins, and in some: cases the entire 
page. Amongst other names I notice those of 
Cyril of Alexandria, Titus, Origen, and Severus, 
Abp. of Antioch. At present, however, I cannot 
busy myself with more than the portions of the 
sacred text, which are quite sufficiently trying to 
my eyes. ‘The older writing seems to me to be 
probably of the eighth century. 

This palimpsest has many marks of early sec- 


The contents of the older writing are por- | 


tended, instead of their remaining so doubled as 
to injure the ancient writing. 

I conclude this Note with two Queries : — 

1. Who was Comuto ? and what was his real 
name — that expressed in Greek or in Italian ? 

2. Is there any known MS. which contains the 
Capitulatio Vaticana besides this aud the Vatican 
MS. itself ? 

This point might be worthy of the examination 
of any who have access to MSS. with Catena. 

S. Pripeaux TREGELLEs. 


6. Portland Square, Plymouth, 


THE DANES IN WALES, 


Having lately derived considerable pleasure 


| from reading Mr. Worsaae’s Danes and Norwe- 


gians in England —a work which I look upon as 
being a very valuable contribution to the archeo- 
logy of our country — will you permit me to offer 
one or two suggestions, in the hope that others 
may be induced to contribute to the stock of 
knowledge respecting that interesting period of 
our national progress ? 

Mr. Worsaae seems to have glanced but cur- 
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sorily over Wales, where the same industry and 
zeal might have found many, if not so many, re- | 
miniscences of the Norsemen. At p. 74. he} 
says : — 

“ The names of places in England ending in ‘ by’ are 
only to be found in the districts selected by the Danes | 
for conquest or civilisation. .... Tenby, formerly Ten- 
bigh, in Pembrokeshire, is from a different derivation.” 








Mr. Worsaae cites no authority for the ancient | 
spelling; but as the name of Denbigh might seem 
to a certain extent to bear him out (unless, in- 
deed, he has confounded them together), I would | 
not be so presumptuous as to contradict him. | 
But might not its Danish origin seem somewhat 
more probable, if other traces of that people were 
found in the neighbourhood ? 

Five miles to the west of Tenby is a place | 
called Manorbeer ; but it is spelt so variously that | 
no one knows the correct spelling, or can do more | 
than guess at its etymology. ‘Ihe Rev. Gilbert | 
N. Smith, rector of the neighbouring parish of | 
Gumfreston, in a paper in the Archaologia Cam- 
brensis, says that Giraldus (who was born there) | 
“ calls it the mansion of Pyrr, or, according to his | 
Latinity, Pyrrus. Maenor,” he says, “we know 
is ‘manor ;’ but Pyrr, a word of more doubtful 
meaning.” The latter part of the word being 
thus of uncertain origin and signification, might 
not the suggestion be admissible that it is the 
Danish termination by or byr? or, even more 
probably, as its resemblance is still greater, the 
Norwegian ber (which in the old northern language 
signified, first, a single farm, afterwards a village, | 
or a town in general) ?—especially as (at p. 68. of | 
the Danes in England) we are told that it was 
their practice to add their peculiar terminations 
to the native name already existing. 

To this suggestion of a Danish or Norwegian 
termination in the name of Manorbeer, or Mae- 
nor Pyrr, I would add that some years since, 
during a visit of some months’ duration in that 
parish, my attention was directed to a large cir- 
cular field on the southern cliff, which, sloping 
landward, struck me as presenting the appearance 
of an ancient military camp. If it were one, it 
was a well-chosen site ; the position being a strong 
and eminently defensible one, where nothing could 
approach unseen from the interior, while its rear 
was protected by perpendicular cliffs. From the 
sands of the bay immediately on the west an easy 
and protected path led to it, — easy, that is, to a 
friendly force : for, could a hostile one have landed 
on the beach, a sally from the camp must inevit- 
ably have overwhelmed the invaders. The field 
lies to the south of the parish church, and stretches 
to the crown of the hill (the church itself being 
about midway from the foot). As much of this 
field or camp as is visible from the opposite side 
of the valley is circular; but from the top of the 
hill, on the east side, to the perpendicular cliff to 














the south, the bank runs in a straight line; to- 
wards the west, also, the circular form disappears, 
where the land dips and naturally forms the path 
from the bay upwards, which I have already men- 
tioned. The south-east corner is now divided into 
several smaller fields. From the crest of the hill 
southwards there is abundance of furze, through 
which it is difficult and painful to make way. I 
should add, I was unable to learn that any tradi- 
tion existed as to its ever having been a camp. 
The occupier (a farmer) knew no more of it than 
that it was now called the Parsonage Field, and 
was glebe land. 

My first thought respecting this camp (if camp 
it were) was, that it was Roman. That, however, 
a little reflection pointed out was highly impro- 
bable; as, if it had ever been used as a military 
position, it is evident it must have been so used 
by a force from the sea; and the Romans, who 
penetrated so far westwards as this, doubtless 
came by land from other parts of Britain. The 
Northmen were bardy sailors, and made coasting 
voyages. From our eastern coasts, where they 
first landed, they passed northwards to the north- 
ern extremity of Scotland, thence southward 
along the western shore of our island and Ireland. 
If Mr. Worsaae be correct, when he says “small 
islands whose names end in ey and holm remind 
one of the Northmen,” it were easy to collect 
numerous traces of Scandinavian settlements from 
the Orkneys to the mouth of the Severn. Angle- 
sey, he says, is but a modern form of “ Ongulsey” 
or “ Angelsoen,”—a name given to it by the 
Danes and Norwegians with regard to its situa- 
tion by the land of the Angles (England). Then 
we have Grasholm (Dan. Gresholm), a small 
island to the west of Pembrokeshire ; and in the 
Severn are the Flatholmes (Dan. Fladholmene) 
and Steepholmes. ‘The Northmen being thus cer- 
tainly in the neighbourhood, is it unlikely that, as 
their custom was to add a national termination to 
the existing name of a place where they settled, 
and as Manorbeer seems a sufliciently suitable 
place for their debarkation and subsequent opera- 
tions, this village owes the last syllable of its 
name to those hardy mariners ? 

“Before the coasts of Shetland (says Mr. 
Worsaae, p. 220.) stand many bigh and ragged 
rocks, called ‘ stacks’ (old Norsk, stackr).” Two 
such rocks in this neighbourhood are still known 
respectively as the Great and Little Stacks. They 
are about five miles from the town of Pembroke ; 
and from them Stackpole Court, the seat of the 
Earl of Cawdor, takes its name. En passant, I 
may mention that these rocks are a great attrac- 
tion to all visitors to the neighbourhood, but most 
especially to the naturalist. For a considerable 
me of the summer they are tenanted by count- 

ess thousands of sea-fowl, that go there to breed. 
On some days they crowd the rock so thickly 
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that one would say there was not room for one 


more, —every projection is occupied. On fine 
days the birds seem more inclined to leave their 
abode, and myriads are then seen flying in a huge 
circle, and returning to the rock, or sailing or 
diving in the sea. When a steamboat passes, it is 
said to be “like ploughing up live birds.” But 
no description can come up to the wonderful 
reality. It must be seen to be appreciated. 

Not far from these Stacks tradition points out 
a spot called the Danish Camp. Although it is 
impossible that Danes, or any human beings, could 
have landed there or even very near, and though, 
on the supposition that they landed at the nearest 
possible place, it is perfectly inconceivable with 
what object they could have encamped there — so 
totally devoid of probability from natural forma- 
tion does the place seem—yet it is far from im- 
probable that they did land and encamp in the 
neighbourhood, of which circumstance tradition 
thus preserves the memory. 

Another Stack also stands in the entrance to 
Milford Haven, on which a martello tower of im- 
mense strength has recently been constructed. 

At the head of one of the creeks or pills of 
Milford Haven, several of which run up into the 
country, there is a village named Carew (pro- 
nounced by the natives Carey or Kerry). It 

ssesses a ruined castle, sometimes called the 

Windsor Castle of Wales, and a curious old 
church. By the roadside is an ancient cross of 
uncertain age and peculiar appearance. It is 
figured in Fenton’s Pembrokeshire, with, so far as 
I recollect, tolerable accuracy. The antiquaries 
of the locality are unable to determine the period 
or purpose of its erection. I am not aware whe- 
ther a suggestion of its being a Danish bauta- 
stone, erected to commemorate some fullen Viking, 
has ever been made, but it might help to solve the 
difficulty. At all events, it is near this arm of 
the sea, where daring rovers (and such we know 
the Danes were) might have penetrated ; more- 
over, it bears a general resemblance to those 
monumental crosses of Scandinavian origin found 
in the Isle of Man, which Mr. Worsaae figures at 
pp. 282, 283, 284. of his work. Tee Bes. 


LORD GEORGE GORDON'S RIOTS. 


As Iam among the few now living who were 
spectators of the execution of the rioters in Lord 
George Gordon’s affair, allow me the gratification 
of recording my reminiscence of that event in “ N. 
& Q.” I was a Blue-coat boy at the time, and 
had just come up from the school at Hertford to 
Christ’s Hospital, where I was a contemporary of 
Thornton, Middleton, C. Le Grice, Coleridge, and 
Charles Lamb, under the well-known “Cuddy 
Bowyer.” A characteristic anecdote of that for- 


midable pedagogue just occurs to me: I was 
“ Huall-gate boy” one day when there happened to 
be “no breakfast in hall,” and I had omitted to 
let him know this. The little man was so angry 
that he seized me by both ears, lifted me up, and 
held me suspended for some time. This particu- 
larly disagreeable mode of punishment I have 
never forgotten; I should have preferred a good 
caning. was ten years old in 1780, and my 
father died while Newgate was on fire, and the 
mob were releasing the prisoners. I saw nineteen 
of the rioters executed at the same time. There 
were three bars across the scaffuld, by which they 
were suspended. I stood in the Old Bailey near 
enough to have a good view of them. One was 
said to be a Jew, and a little incident respecting 
this man has dwelt upon my memory. His next 
neighbour, on one side, was crying out loudly from 
fear, and the Jew nudged him, as a hint to show 
more fortitude, and he became silent. When the 
drop fell the crash was tremendous, and the vast 
multitude (the larger part being women) gave 
expression to their feelings by a loud scream of 
terror. Excuse the garrulity of your nearly nona- 
genarian correspondent, J.N. 


flinor Potes. 


Inscription in Wilson's Arte of Rhetorique. — In 
order to follow a recommendation I have before 
ventured to advance in “ N. & Q.” that MS. in- 
scriptions in old books should be communicated, I 
now send the following from 

“The Arte of Rhetorique for the Use of all suche as 
are studious of Eloquence, sette forth in English, by 
Thomas Wilson, 1552,” 4to., 

a book now in the British Museum (75 a. 20.). 
At the foot of the title is written, 


“Given to me by Mr. Samuel Johnson, 1765.—G. 8.” 


And in the opposite fly-leaf, in the hand of George 
Steevens, is written: 

“ This work was reprinted by Jhon Kingston in 1570, 
Lond. 4to., with a ‘ Prologue to the Reader,’ dated Dec. 7, 
1560. Again, 1576, 4to., and 1585, 4to.” 

In the Prologue he mentions his escape at 
Rome, and adds, 

“If others neuer gette more by bookes than I have 
doen, it wer better be a carter than a scholar, for worldlie 
profite.” 

Mr. Warton observes that “this book may 
justly be considered as the first system of criticism 
in our language.” 

This will, I think, be allowed to be trebly inter- 
esting, both on Jobnson's account and Steevens’s, 
and also for the valuable note written by the latter 
upon the author, Sir Thomas Wilson and his book. 

J. G, Nicnots. 
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a | 
Etymology of Dad.—On this familiar paternal | 


appellation Dr. Johnson says, “ Dad is the child's 


way of expressing father,” and that it is remark- | 


able that in all parts of the world the word for 
father, as first taught to children, is compounded 
of a and ¢, or its kindred letter d, differently 


placed: as tad, Welch; &rra, Greek; atta, Gothic ; | 


tata, Latin. James Ecoes, 


A Grand-dad. 


Inventories. — As in a few more years invento- 
ries of a date later than the Medieval period will 
become valuable, will you allow me to place upon 
record in your valuable publication, that some 
interesting ones connected with the years 1714 to 
1720 will be found in the 

“ Lists of the Estates, Properties, &c., of the Sub-Go- 
vernors and Directors of the South Sea Company,” 2 vols, 
folio ? 

Amongst the goods and chattels of Sir John 
Fellowes, Bart., the then late sub-governor, are 
mentioned “a pair of Culgee window-curtains,” 
“a Susa window-curtain,” “a couch covered with 
Caffaw.” “ Drugget hangings round the room” 
are mentioned in two or more instances, as also 
“China hangings” and “ tapestry hangings,” evi- 
dently making three degrees of decorations. 
“Brass hearths” I have not seen noted before. 
What were the first three above-mentioned stuffs 
made of ? S. S. C. 


Quaint “ Address to the Reader.” — The follow- 


ing “ address to the reader” appears on the title- 
page of the burlesque tragedy of Hurlothrumbo, or 
the Supernatural, written by Samuel Johnson, and 


which had a lengthened run at the London | 


theatres in the early part of the last century. 
The author having acted the part of Lord Flame 
in his own play, was ever afterwards known by 
that name : — 
“Ye sons of Fire, read my Hurlothrumbo, 
Turn it betwixt your Finger and your Thumbo, 
And being quite outdone, be quite struck dumbo.” 


T. N. B. 


Rueries. 
ROBERT NELSON'S LETTERS AND PAPERS. 


Being considerably advanced in my collections 
for a “ Memoir of the Life and Times of Robert 
Nelson,” [ should feel much obliged to any of your 
readers, who may have it in their power, if they 
would communicate to me any unpublished letters, 
to or by him. 

In particular I should be glad to learn the 
whereabouts of the following MSS. : — 

1. A letter of Nelson to a French Prelate (Bos- 
suet apparently), dated Feb. 3, 1703. It ap- 
peared in the Moore Collection of Autographs, 


chased by Mr. Waller of Fleet Street, and was 
sold by him shortly afterwards. 

2. The earliest MS. journals of Dr. Bray's 
Associates. These were in the possession of the 
society, when Todd published his edition of Dr. 
Bray's Life and Designs, 1808. See his Intro- 
duction, p. viii. But they are not now to be found 
among the papers of the Associates. 

3. The Letters of Lord Melfort to Nelson, for- 
merly in the collection of Philip Carteret Webb, 
Esq. See Birch’s Life of Tillotson, p. 258. 

C. F. Secreran. 

10. Besborough Gardens, Pimlico. 


FLORENCE HENSEY, M.D. 


In the London Magazine (1758 and 1759) will 
be found some curious statements respecting a 
certain Dr. Florence Hensey, which remind one 
very strongly of the Dr. Tucker, who, by pre- 
tending to be a member of the Italian Borromeo 
family, has lately won for himself an unenviable 
notoriety, and —a cell in Newgate. Both indivi- 
duals, in the course of their career, proved them- 
selves to be rebels: the one by supplying the 
French, then at war against England, with in- 
formation ; the other, by openly avowing his sym- 
wen! (as an Irish newspaper-editor) with those 

rutal murderers of women and children—the 
Sepoys. Not having the opportunity in this place 
of referring to The State Trials, I wish to know, 
first, is there any authentic record of the Trial of 
Florence Hensey, M.D., in 1758*; and next, can 
anything be told of him subsequent to 1759? 

Iere are the main particulars connected with 
Hensey to be collected from the London Maga- 
zine. On the 8th February, 1758, he was com- 
mitted to Newgate, charged with high treason. 
On the 12th of June, same year, he was tried at 
Westminster Hall upon the charge of “ corre- 
sponding with the king’s enemies, and giving them 
intelligence how to invade this kingdom :”—a 


| charge that was fully proved against him, as well 


| as that his salary as a spy was to be twenty-five 


guineas a month; but it is added, “he received 
no more than one monthly payment, and they 
(the French) gave for reason, that his intelligence 
was nothing but extracts from newspapers,”"—a 
fact that shows Hensey had not the powers of in- 
vention which distinguish the compositions of the 
modern Dr. Borromeo-Tucker. On the 14th 
June, 1758, sentence of death was passed upon 





bett’s State Trials, xix. 1342; but the best report of it 
was published in a pamphlet entitled A Genuine Account 


. tne A | of the Proceedings on the Trial of Florence Hensey, M.D. 
sold by Puttick & Simpson in April, 1856, was pur- | r “ ; 


8vo. 1758, with a portrait.—Eb. ] 





a bee 
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in front of Newgate; as we learn, under the date 
of the 12th July, 1758, a reprieve arrived on the 


day fixed for the execution. It is then added : — | 


“ The doctor has since been two or three times under 
examination, and it is said has made great discoveries” !!! 


All I can learn of him after this is contained in 
the following paragraphs : — 


7th October, 1758. “Dr. Hensey was further respited 
during His Majesty’s pleasure.” 

6th November, 1758. “Dr. Hensey was further respited 
to January 21st.” 

September 6th, 1759. “ Dr. Hensey, so long confined in 
Newgate, gave bail before a Judge, in order to plead his 


pardon the ensuing term, and was discharged from his | 


confinement.” 


November 5th, 1759. “Dr. Hensey pleaded his Ma- | 


jesty’s pardon at the bar of the Court of King’s Bench.” 
I quote from the London Magazine, 1758,- pp. 

149. 304, 305. 370. 593. 648. ; 1759, pp. 495. 619. 
This Hensey is said to have been an Irishman ; 


but “ Hensey” is not an Irish name, although very | 


like a common Irish name, “ Hennesey.” 
Was he an Irishman ? 
ticulars beyond those stated in the London Maga- 
zine to be found respecting him ? 

of him after he had obtained the king’s pardon ? 
W. B. Mac Cane. 


Dinan, Cotes du Nord. 


Minor Queries. 
I. D'Tsraeli and King James's Bible. — Mr. I. 
D'Israeli, in his Curiosities of Literature (2nd 
Series, vol. iii. p. 322.), informs us that 


“ The manuscript copy of the translation of the Bible 


made in King James the First’s time, was in the posses- 
sion of two of the King’s Printers, who, from cowardice, 
consent, and connivance suppressed the publication: con- 
sidering that a Bible full of errata, and often, probably, 
accommodated to the notions of certain sectarists, was 
more valuable than one authenticated by the Hierarchy! 
Such was the state of the English Bible till 1660.” 


Can any of your readers say where this manu- 
script is to be found? It may be probably in the 


office of the King’s Printers, and ought to be de- | 


posited in a more available place. See The Lon- 
don Printers’ Lamentation, or the Press Oppressed, 
Harl. Coll. iii, 280. James Etmes. 


Rev. Richard Hurd, Bishop of Worcester. — 
The Rev. F. Kilvert respectfully requests the 
communication of any unpublished letters or other 
original documents serving to illustrate the life 
and character of the late Right Rev. Richard Hurd, 
Bishop of Worcester. This request is specially 
recommended to the notice of the bishop's surviv- 
ing relatives. 

Claveston Lodge, Bath. 


Egyptian Dahlia.—1I copy the following from | 


an old number of the Jilustrated London News 


Where are other par- 


What became | 


| (Nov. 18, 1848). Can any of your readers con- 
firm the statement therein contained as to the dis- 
covery of a dahlia in the hand of a mummy ? — 
| «Lord Lindsay, in his travels, writes that while wan- 
dering amid the pyramids of Egypt, he stumbled on a 
| mummy, proved by its hieroglyphics to be at least 2000 
| years old. In examining the mummy after it was un- 
| wrapped, he found in one of its closed hands a tuberous 
or bulbous root. He was interested in the question how 
long vegetable life could last, and he therefore took that 
| tuberous root from the mummy’s hand, planted it in a 
| sunny soil, allowed the rains and dews of heaven to de- 
| scend upon it, and in the course of a few weeks, to his as- 
tonishment and joy, the root burst forth, and bloomed 
into a beautiful dahlia.” 
Lipya. 
Gallea. — Gallea, a “ leathern helmet ” (in con- 
tradistinction to Cassis) is always derived from 
yaré, “ a weasel, polecat, or martencat.” Young 
says, “ quod ex felina pelle fieret.” Is this correct? 
and if so, why should the skins of those animals 
be selected for such a purpose ? 
Tuos. CARRINGTON. 
Chesterfield. 


Pillory. —Is there a pillory (or the remains of 
| one) to be seen in any part of England ? 
T. N. B. 
Memoranda respecting Art.— A MS. memo- 
randum-book has lately come into my possession 
containing entries of some interest, perbaps, to 
artists. ‘The mention of some of its contents may 
afford a clue to the writer’s name, which I should 
like to know. 
It commences with, on the Dr. side, 


“ An account of monies received on my Lord the Earl of 
Leicester account, and of my Father, beginning from my 
first setting out of England, August, 1747.” 


On the other, or Cr. side, 


“ A General account of monies expended for y° use of 
y® Rt. Hone ye Earl of Leicester, and for self and Father, 
beginning May ye 18, 1749,” 


These items of expenditure comprise the cost of 
antique statuary, casts, and pictures purchased by 
the writer, usually stating from whom purchased, 
and all attendant expenses, extending over five 
years. These are followed by a sort of diary con- 
taining his accounts of the expenses of embarking, 
casing, carriage, &c., of cases of marbles, moulds, 
&c., with notes of the contents of each case, and 
to whom consigned, and such memoranda as “ in 
this first mould is sent y* sulphers for Lord Mal- 
ton, M'. Jenkins songs and Fiddle-strings for 
M". Oswold,” likewise the dates of his purchases, 
and the terms. Lord Dartmouth and Sir Wm. 
Stanhope are named as collectors, on whose be- 
half pictures and sculptures were purchased, as 
| well as Lord Leicester. 

He also gives a list of the antiques from which 
he had taken casts or moulds, and a statement of 
Many of the en- 


| his expenses in obtaining them. 
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tries are in Italian. At the end of the book is en- 
tered what appears to be a draft of a letter dated 
May 27, 1753, intended to be addressed to a gen- 
tleman, in which, after describing the circumstan- 
ces under which the writer procured the privilege 
of making casts from moulds of “ the finest sta- 
tues in Rome both antient and modern,” he 
propounds a project for the foundation of “an 
Academy of .Design” in England, upon which 
subject he writes at great length, and suggests a 

rovision for himself as keeper of the statues. 
The name of the intended correspondent does not 
appear, but he was doubtless a person of influence. 

he intervening pages, which had been left be- 
tween the end of the accounts and the draft-letter 
now mentioned, are occupied by the draft of an- 
other letter dated Jan. 10, 1755, addressed to 
“Ralph Howard, Esq., in Dublin” [afterwards 
created Baron Clonmel and Viscount Wicklow ],with 
whom the writer appears to have been upon terms 
of friendship, and in which he solicits his patron- 
age for a set of casts from the antique. ‘To this 
is appended the writer's name, but is illegibly 
written. It may, however, be read “ M. Bretting- 
ham.” Now Matthew Brettingham, the father, 
was the architect employed in the erection of the 
palatial mansion at Holkham by Thomas Coke, 
the first Earl of Leicester of that name, for the 
galleries of which many of the pictures and sta- 
tuary described in this book were purchased, and 
in all probability by Matthew Brettingham, the 
son, then a young man. Can this conjecture b 
verified ? G. A. C. 


The Red Flag the Signal of Invasion.—I am 
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old enough to remember the fears that were en- 
tertained of Bonaparte’s invading our island, 
and I had in my possession, when curate of 
Great Snoring, Norfolk, a large red flag which | 
was to be hoisted on the tower of the church im- | 
mediately on the report of his landing on that 

rt of the coast. ‘The tower of the church was | 
th a land and a sea mark, and the flag was to be | 
the signal for the villagers and people to destroy 
everything that the enemy might want for sup- | 
port. Can any of the readers of “N. & Q.” say 
whether any such flag has been preserved to this 
day as a memento, and if so, where? and whether 
other counties, the churches of which served as 
sea marks, were provided with similar signals of 
invasion ? R. R. F. 


The First Lady who wore a Watch. — There is 
in one of the Halls at Oxford a figure of a female, 
who is stated to have been the first wearer of a 
watch. Can any of your readers inform me where 
this figure is to be seen, the name of the ‘illustri- 
ous individual, the time when the custom of 
ladies wearing watches commenced, and on what 

‘ound is the supposition based of this being the 

t wearer of a watch? LO. 
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The Rev. Abel Evans, D.D. — This distinguished 
offshoot from Merchant Taylors’ School became 
one of the greatest ornaments of St. John’s Col- 


| lege, Oxford. He was generally styled “Dr. 


Evans, the Epigrammatist,” and was one of the 
Oxford wits mentioned in the following distich :— 
“ Alma novem genuit celebres Rhedycina poetas — 

Bubb, Stubb, Cobb, Crabb, Trapp, Young, Carey, Tic- 

kell, Evans.” 

Can any of your Oxford friends help me to the 
name of the author, and some particulars of the 
crabbed celebrities it honours? James Exmes, 

An ex-Mercat. Sciss. 


Michael Cosowarth of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, B.A., 1579, is believed to have been a na- 
tivegof Cornwall. He was cousin to Richard 
Carew of Anthony, and also to Henry Locke, or 
to Mrs. Barbara Locke. He is author of certain 
psalms in English metre, MS. Harl. 6906., referred 
to in Brydges’s Excerpta Tudoriana, i. 48-51. 
Any farther information respecting him will be 
acceptable to C. H. anp Tuomrson Coorsr. 


Mother of the late Czar: Princess Charlotte de 
Rohan: Madame Du Cayla.—1. Who was the mo- 
ther of the late Czar Nicholas, and what part did 
she play in the history of her times ? 

2. What was the fate of the Princess Charlotte 
de Rohan, the unhappy object of the Duke 
d’Enghien’s love ? 

3. What was the history of Madame du Cayla, 
subsequent to the death of Louis XVIII. ? 

Henaietra L. 


Schools with Chapels attached. — Beoricus is 
exceedingly anxious to ascertain immediately, for 
a business purpose, a list of those schools in Eng- 
land to which chapels are attached, or are in con- 
templation. His list, on which he begs corrections 
(if requisite), at present stands as follows : — 

Addiscombe? Bedford? Birmingham? Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s? Bradfield? Brighton. Bromsgrove? Chelten- 
ham. Chichester. Clapham. Durham? Eton. Grinstead. 
Harrow. Haileybury? Hurstpierpont? Ipswich. Kidder- 
minster? King’s College. Christ's Hospital? Merchant 
Taylors? Charterhouse. Leamington. Marlborough. 
Repton. Rugby. Rossall. Radley. Shoreham. Sandhurst ? 
Shrewsbury. Uppingham. Winchester. Westminster? 
Woolwich. 


The Fine Old Irish Gentleman.— Where can 
I find the words of a song of this title, beginning 
“T'll sing you a fine old Irish song, made by a fine 
old Irish pate?” M. 


Millbrook Church.— Having lately been on a 
tour “ pedestrian” in the Midland counties, I was 
attracted by the beautiful position of Millbrook 
church, the parish church of a most retired and 
pretty village adjoining Ampthill. In it are 
divers busts in marble put up to the memories of 


Lord and Lady Holland, a young daughter of 
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| 
theirs; and also inscriptions on the walls to the | had received from a horse, his Lord had just dismounted 


late Miss Fox, and to Mr. Allen, a learned 
friend of theirs, and of whom there is a long ac- 
count. 

The busts in themselves are good, and by the 
celebrated sculptor Westmacott. 
the pedestals is by no means fitting for a little 
Gothic parish church, being both too large and of 
classical style quite inappropriate. I regretted to 
hear that a large and most elaborately ornamented 
sarcophagus put up in memory of the Hewett 
family in the seventeenth century has been lately 
demolished, though by the consent of their posterity 
as I was told. There remains only a tablet to 
them. How far this is justifiable it is not for me 
to discuss, but I think no such destruction ought 
to take place without good drawings being made 
of the monument, which must have been ex- 
tremely curious from the remnants of it which I 
saw in the churchyard, and which were “ going to 
the parsonage” a workman told me. There were 
arabesques in the style of Raphael, consisting of 
death heads, and the insignia of death worked 
down the sides of the monument, which seems to 
have been in plaster coloured. 

I have not access at present to Lysons’s Bed- 
fordshire or other works on the topography of the 
county, so I know not whether this curious work 
of art has been recorded ; but I think the Hewett 
posterity are to blame for allowing it to be so de- 
stroyed. 

There is an epitaph to another Allen in this 
church, of which I annex an exact copy, and 
which is highly diverting. 
it, or rather who copied it ? 

The late Earl of Upper Ossory lived till 1818. 
Thomas Allen, his faithful servant, died in 1805. Is 
it possible that the earl, who was brother to the ac- 


complished General Fitz-Patrick, and himself a | 


scholar and of very cultivated mind, could have 
lived close by for so many years and not have 
seen or heard of his being styled “ Crocus Rotu- 
loram.” 


I wonder who wrote | 
i 


Who have been the clergymen of the parish not | 


to suggest the proper alteration ? 

P.S. Ido not think the latter part of the epitaph 
very clear as to who or what Tom Allen's master 
had dismounted. 

“To the Memory of 
Thomas Allen, 

“ A native of this Parish, who lived above Sixty Years, 

as Groom to the Earls of Upper Ossory. 


“ He was assiduous, careful, and intelligent, ever atten- | 
tive to the duties of his Situation, affectionately attached | 


to his Masters, an excellent Servant, and an honest 
Man. 

“In testimony of so much merit, and such long and 
faithful Service, John Earl of Upper Ossory, Baron Upper 
Ossory of Ampthill, Lord Lieutenant and Crocus Rotvu- 
LoraM of the county of Bedford, has caused this tablet and 
inscription to be placed here. 

“He died July 29%, 1805, in consequence of a blow he 


| 


him. Aged 81, and is Buried in this Church Yard. 
“ 1805,” 


PEDESTRIAN. 
Tettenhall, co. Stafford. —I am about to publish 


The taste of | a history of the parish of Tettenhall in Seisdon 


hundred, co. Stafford, with genealogical notices of 
the families heretofore and now connected with it. 
I shall be very thankful to any of your readers 
who will favour me with communications of any 
unpublished matter, or circumstances of interest 
relative to my subject, addressed to me, care of 
Mr. Simpson, Market Place, Wolverhampton. 
I wish to know where the following lines, re- 
ferring to Tettenhall, are taken from : — 
“Here Hampton's sons in vacant hours repair, 
Taste rural joys, and breathe a purer air.” 
STAFFORDIENSIS. 


Lord Wellesley's Resignation. — The Annual 
Register for 1812, after mentioning Lord Welles- 
ley's resignation of the office of Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, in the early part of the year, 
proceeds thus: — 

“ The motives by which he was induced to resign, as 
they afterwards appeared in a statement made public by his 


Sriends, were such as augured more unfavourably than 


even the act itself for the duration of the ministry.”— 
Vol. liv. p. 129, 

What is the statement alluded to in this pas- 
sage? Was it merely inserted in the newspapers 
of the time? Or was it printed as a separate 
pamphlet, and has it been preserved in a perma-. 
nent form? There is no mention of it in Pearce’s 


Life of Lord Wellesley ? L. 


Minor Queries with Answers. 


Lynch-law. — Can some one of the numerous 
readers of “ N. & Q.” inform me of any work on 
Lynch-law, its origin, mode of procedure, forms, 
records, and anecdotes; and whether directly or 
by connivance it has ever been sanctioned by the 
governing institutions of any country ? or have 
the actors in these apparently lawless proceedings 
been in any case tried by a legally constituted 
tribunal ? Georce Orror. 

Hackney. 

[Lynch-law is peculiar to the United States of Ame- 
rica; and, it is said, derives its name from a Virginian 
farmer, who was the first to flog a thief without any 
judiciary appeal. We are disposed, however, to question 
this vulgar story, and to consider Judge Lynch as a 
mythical personage. The irregular and summary ad- 
ministration of justice by the populace originated in the 
difficulty of adhering to the usual forms of law in the 
newly-fashioned territories. Until the latter are suffi- 
ciently peopled to entitle them to be ranked with the 
states, and to participate in the political immunities of 
the federal government, the inhabitants are obliged to 
frame and execute as best they can their own laws; 
which are generally borrowed from those of the Union, 
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A widely-scattered population naturally prefers a sum- 
mary mode of legal procedure, more particularly in 
criminal cases; and this has led too frequently to abuses 
in the nascent States of America. We are not aware that 
any specific work has been written on the subject of 
Lynch-law ; but Mr. Orror will find much of the in- 
formation he desires in the late Capt. Marryat’s Diary in 
America, 3 vols. 12mo., Lond, 1839; in the British and 
Foreign Review, vol. xiv. p. 29.; and in the American 
Review, vol. xi. p. 459, art. “ Uses and Abuses of Lynch- 
law.” ] 


Parliamentary Fines.— From the following pas- 
sage, copied from a letter from an M.P. to his 
wife in the country, bearing date “ Maye 25", 
1604,” it appears that the Speaker had power of 
fining absent members. What was the amount 
of the fine? and when was the custom discon- 
tinued ? 

“ These shall be humbly to require you not to thinke 
it muche, nor to be displeased for my not coming home, 
accordinge to your expectation nor accordinge to mine 
owne desyre, as God dothe knowe, for I cannot depart 
from the Parlyment without the Forfeyture of I knowe 
not what, even as much as it pleaseth the Speaker of the 
house to impose uppon mee; and although some Gentle- 
men do come home at theyer pleasure, yet a poore 
Mans offence is not so lightlie esteemed. Little flies do 
hange in the Spiders webb, but the great Hornets do 
rushe through as ofte as they like.” 

From the above it would appear that the 
amount of the fine was at the discretion of the 
Speaker. Was this the case? Lipya. 

[The personal service of every member of the Com- 


mons’ House has been compulsory from time immemorial. 
By 5 Rich. Il. c. 14. it is enacted, that “if any person 





summoned to Parliament do absent himself, and come | 
not at the said summons (except he may reasonably and | 


honestly excuse himself to our Lord the King), he shall 
be amerced, or otherwise punished, according as of old 
times hath been used to be done within the said realm in 
the said case.” And by 6 Hen. VIII. c. 16. it is declared 
that no member shall absent himself “ without the license 
of the Speaker and the Commons.” The penalties im- 
posed upon members so offending have varied with the 
times and the temper of the House. Sometimes absentees 


have been committed to prison, but more frequently pun- | 


ished by fines, or the forfeiture of their “wages.” In the 
later Parliaments of Charles I. and those of the Common- 


wealth, the fine for disobeying a call of the House was | 


not less than ten nor more than twenty pounds; and most 
probably the last-mentioned sum was the mazrimum in all 


times. Taking\the value of money into consideration, as | 


well as the loss of the parliamentary allowance, the cost 
of absenteeism at the period referred to certainly was not 
to be “lightlie esteemed.” The infliction of fines seems 
to have ceased towards the close of the seventeenth cen- 


tury. The power of inflicting them rested with the | 


House; the Speaker, in virtue of his office, merely exe- 
cuted its orders. } 


Palm-Sunday at Rome,—It is customary at 
Rome, on Palm-Sunday, the beginning of the 
Settimana Santa, for persons to carry about twigs, 
of what I suppose is a branch of Salix, intended 
probably to exemplify 8. John xii. 12. and 13. : 


“When they (the people) heard that Jesus was 


eoming to Jerusalem, they took branches of palm- 


[2"4 8. VI. 143., Serr. 25, 58, 


trees and went forth to meet him.” As the species 
Salix is so multifarious, considerably above two 
hundred, perhaps some reader of “ N. & Q.” will 
please to specify the particular one used on this 


= 


occasion. z. 

[Out of the numerous species of willows described in 
the Salictum Woburnense and elsewhere, it does not ap- 
pear certain that any one kind in particular, to the 
exclusion of others, is used in Roman Catholic countries 
on Palm Sunday. The day was sometimes called Osanna 
(from the hosannas sung when our Lord entered Jeru- 
salem and the Temple); and Osanna was also a name 
applied by the Jews to branches of palm, olive, and 
willow, carried in procession. “ Porro dicuntur apud He- 
breos Osanna termites palma, oleewve, aut salicis, alte- 
riusve arboris, Gracis Baia, quos quatiebant in honorem 
ejus cui pompa ducebatur.” (Du Cange on Dominica.) 
There is nothing in this or in other accounts which re- 
stricts the willow-branches used on Palm Sunday in the 
South of Europe to any one species. In fact the boughs 
of various trees are borne upon that day in France, ac- 
cording to Bescherelle, simply as substitutes, in default of 
palm-branches, “ Dimanche des Palmes .... A défaut 
des palmes, on porte diverses branches.” In England 
and Scotland, however, and apparently in Germany, a 
particular kind of willow is specially used for Palm 
Sundays, on account of the peculiar beauty of its catkins. 
This is the Salix caprea, or palm-sallow, of which the 
catkins are called in German weiden-palme (willow- 
palms). Some account of this salix may be seen in “ N, 
& Q.” 2-4 §, v.24. To the short passages there cited 
from Jamieson, Halliwell, and Loudon, it may here be as 
well to add one from Johnston, Flora of Berwick-upon- 
Tweed (1829), vol. i. p. 217., on S. caprea. Its “ flowering 
branches are called palms, and are gathered by children 
about the time of Easter, the relics of a ceremony once 
performed in commemoration of our Saviour’s entry into 
Jerusalem.” ] 





Replies, 
ENGLISH MODE OF PRONOUNCING GREEK. 
(2™ S. vi. 167.) 

A querist, E. F. D. C., in the above number of 
“N. & Q.” has asked the very interesting ques- 
tion, whence we in England get our method of 
| pronouncing Greek ? justifying the inquiry by an 

example of the very different pronunciation in use 

among the Greeks of the present day. Having 
| had occasion to look into this subject many years 
ago, in connexion with the political History of 
modern Greece, the following passages may serve 
to supply the information desired. The Modern 
| Greeks give to the vowels », «, and »v, and to the 
diphthongs «, o, and wu almost indiscriminately 
the same sound as that of the Italian 7; « and a 
are each identical with the Italian e ; ov is sounded 
asv; and av and ev are resolved into af and ef be- 
fore all vowels, and most of the consonants; 8 is 
pronounced as vy in English, and 6 as th; and, ge- 
nerally speaking, accent has superseded quantity 
as a guide for pronunciation. 

Greek literature, after the subversion of the 
Western Empire, had become almost extinct in 
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Europe ; and where it survived in the recesses of 
monasteries, during the Middle Ages, the pronun- | 
ciation was probably the same that had prevailed 
in Italy from the time when classical Greek had | 
been the favourite study of the Roman schools. 
But after the capture of Constantinople by Ma- 
homet II. in 1453, when the study of Greek was 
restored in the west through the instrumentality 
of Chrysolaras, Lascaris, Chalcondylas and other 
fugitives, it was taught with all the peculiarities of 
modern pronunciation above alluded to as belong- | 
ing to the vernacular language. 

In England, the introduction of the study of 
Greek under any modification was violently re- 
sisted in the reign of Henry VIL, and at Oxford 
its partisans and opponents formed two factions 
under the respective designations of Greeks and 
Trojans. The strife was appeased in the subse- 
quent reign, chiefly by the influence of Wolsey, 
and the new literature rose rapidly into repute 
and popularity. 

But a fresh controversy then sprung up, as to the 
correctness of the pronunciation introduced by the 
Constantinopolitan refugees; the most powerful 
assailants of which were Aldus Manutius, the re- 
nowned printer of Venice, and Erasmus, whose 
Dialogus de recta Latini Grecique Sermonis Pro- 
nunciatione, was followed by a host of literary par- 
tisans, such as Metkerke, Beza, Ceratinus and 
others, who contended for the superior accuracy 
of the pronunciation which had theretofore pre- 
vailed. . After a prolonged struggle their system 
was adopted on the continent, and their me- 


thod of reading Greek met with general accep- | 


tation to the exclusion of the Constantinopolitan 
system. 

The Byzantgpe pronunciation was, however, the | 
first that was taught in the English schools; 
where it prevailed till the opposite views of [ras- 
mus were warmly espoused by Sir John Cheke, 
a learned professor of Cambridge, in the reign of 
Henry VIII. In conjunction with Sir Thomas 
Smith, he resolved on casting out the abomina- | 
tion ; and having commenced their reforms by the | 
introduction of the purified pronunciation into | 
schools and private seminaries, they at length | 
ventured to broach their new doctrines in the | 
hall of the University. Stephen Gardiner, Dishop 
of Winchester, who was then Chancellor of Cam- 
bridge, set himself with unaccountable virulence 
against the attempted innovation, and issued an 
edict against the proceedings of Cheke, which, be- 
sides being remarkable for its petulance and bi- 
gotry, is curious as an illustration of the mode of 
may Greek at that time prevalent in Eng- 
and. ‘The document itself will be found at large 
in Strype’s Lives of Sir John Cheke and of Sir 
Thomas Smith; after setting out with particu- 
larity the sounds which the Chancellor declares to 
be orthodox, and which are nearly those that I | 
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have above described as peculiar to the modern 
Greeks, the decree concludes as follows : — 


“Si quis autem, quod abominor, secus fecerit, et de 
sonis (re sane, si ipsam spectes, levicula; si éontentionis 
inde nate indignitatem, non ferenda) controversiam pub- 
lick moverit, aut obstinato animi proposito receptum & 
plerisque omnibus sonoram modum abrogare aut impro- 
bare perrexerit, quive sciens prudens ad hoc data opera, 
quod hic sancitum est, verbo factove publicé palam con- 
tempserit, hunc hominem, quisquis is erit, ineptum omnes 
habento: et & senatu, siquidem ex eo numero jam fuerit, 
is qui auctoritati preest, nisi resipuerit, expellito. Inter 
candidatus verd si sit, ab omni gradu honoris arceto, 
Ex plebe autem scholarium si fuerit, quum ita haberi id 
ei commodo esse possit, pro scholari ne censeto. Pueri- 
lem denique temeritatem, si quid public? ausa fuerit, 
domi apud suos castigari curato. Postremd Vicecancel- 
larius et Procuratores que hic prescripta sunt ne con- 
temnantur, neve edicto fraus aliqua fiat, pro modo juris- 
dictionis singuli providento. Ab his si quid adversum 
hee admissum sit, aut omissum, mulcta est quam dixerit 
Cancellarius. In summa, hoc edictum omnes sacrosanc- 
tum ita habento, ut hec contumacibus remissum, nec 
resipiscentibus severum esse videatur. —- Datum Londini, 
18 Calend. Junias, anno Domini 1542.” 

Cheke appealed from the dogmatic Chancellor 
to the learned men of Europe, and published a 
series of epistles between the bishop and himself, 
in which the gentle spirit of the former appears 
to but little advantage : — 

“T have read,” commences the prelate, in an address 
to the professor, “the treatise which you have trans- 
mitted to me, in which I find a copious stream of words, 
and a redundancy of speech; much reading, too, do I 


| discern, and happiness of memory, besides industry and 


diligence in the pursuit of common and trivial matters. 
But know, Sir, that in a professor I look also for judge- 
ment and erudition, and condemn that arrogance, pre- 
sumption, and insolence, which so frequently flow from 


| your pen.” — Stephanus Wintonus, Lpiscopus, Acad. 


Cantab. Cancell. Joh. Cheko, p. 5. 

In spite, however, of the opposition of the bishop, 
the efforts of Cheke and his colleague Smith were 
eventually successful. The reformation pro- 
ceeded slowly, but steadily ; and in England the 
modern Greek pronunciation, as introduced by 
Chrysolaras and his countrymen, was abandoned, 
and that suggested by Erastus and his imitators 
became the universal practice of Britain, as it had 
already become that of the rest of Europe. 

The works to which the controversy gave rise 
are numerous and singularly interesting ; and such 
is the ingenuity displayed in them, that Ducange and 
later philologists abstain from offering any opinion 
as to the side on which victory ough¢ to have rested. 
The modern Greeks naturally rely on the argu- 
ment of an uninterrupted tradition from genera- 
tion to generation; whilst their Latin opponents 
point to the fact of lingual corruption inseparable 
from centuries of association with contiguous races 
and barbarous dialects. <A collection of the princi- 
pal essays published by the disputants on both sides 
was printed by Havercamp at Leyden in 1740, under 
the title of Sylloge Scriptorum qui de Grece Lin- 
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gue recta Pronunciatione scripserunt, 2 vols. 4to., | 
and a summary of the arguments which chiefly 
make for the Byzantine party will be found in the 
"Apxawdoyia ‘EAAnvxa of Gregorius Ieromonachus 
Paliurites, printed at Venice in 1815, vol. ii. p. 
309. J. Emerson TEnnenr, 





The present English method was settled in the 
time of Erasmus (Southey’s Omniana). The pro- 
nunciation of the Greek child, as represented, is | 
correct in modern Greek, and is that which was | 
adopted by Reuchlin. But both are deviations 
from the ancient method. Both confound three 
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partially used in Germany: e. g. B=v, y=y (ex- 

cept before a and o), 3=th (in this), ur=b, and 

x=ch, in German. T. J. Bucxron. 
Lichfield. 





E. F. D. C. tells us he met a modern Greek 
who pronounced &, in &v@pwros, as we enunciate 
the word can’t; and your correspondent asks, 
“whence did we obtain our pronunciation of 
Greek?” I beg E. F. D. C.’s attention to a re- 
mark or two. 

1. He mistakes. The Greek did not so pro- 
nounce &y. His sound was like our an in ant or 


distinct things: 1, length of syllables (quantity) ; fan. Ubave spent sixteen years among the Greeks; 


2, elevation and depression of voice (accent); and | 
3, syllabic emphasis (ictus)*; and both mispro- 
nounce certain vowels and consonants. To arrive 
approximately at the ancient pronunciation, varied 
however in different ages and places in Greece and 
her colonies, comparative philology must be re- 
sorted to. There are many Greek words adopted 
into the Syriac and Arabic, as also into the 
Russian language, besides proper names. The 
Septuagint version, in respect of names and un- 
translated words, being compared with the He- 
brew, together with the Hexapla of Origen, which 
gives the pronunciation of Hebrew in Greek let- 
ters, will furnish the student with a close approxi- 
mation to the ancient pronunciation of Greck, 
due allowance being made for the conventional 
alteration in the sound of a Greek word, to adapt 
it to the idiosyncracy and vocal powers of the 
other languages named. 

The English Universities have treated the 
Greek and Latin tongues as the lawyers have the 
Norman-French. The assumption in these cases 
is, that as the true pronunciation is lost, we may 
speak Greek, Latin, and Norman-French after 
our own fashion. When a learned English Doc- 
tor of Divinity waited on the Pope, a few years 
ago, to open out to him a scheme of church union, 
the Pope was unable to understand the Doctor's 
English-Latin, and go the Doctor the Pope's 
Italian-Latin was equally unintelligible. Fortu- 
nately the Doctor's wife understanding Italian, 
the Pope and the Doctor discussed their theolo- 
gical politics through that medium. 

The pronunciation of modern Greek, and the 
method of Erasmus, may be learnt from Burnouf's 
Méthode pour étudier la Langue Grecque, p.2. The 
French and German grammarians have not adopted 
the modern Greek method, although in some in- 
stances it represents the ancient method, and is 





* For example, in tbraritdin, the ascending accent is on 
the first syllable i, and on the third ri; the descending 





accent is on bra and an (the second and fourth syllables) ; 
the ictus, or syllabic emphasis (what in English is called 
accent), is on the second syllable. (See Sheridan’s Art of 
Reading, p. 75.). The ictus is the forte in music, and the 
accent is the note above or below. 





know their language much as I know my own; 
and affirm that a is thus sounded in &@pwmos, as it 
is almost uniformly. The exceptions are few ; 
such as Svydrnp, daughter, where it is like a in 
can't, or as in father. 

2. If your correspondent dip into Anthony 
Wood's Antiquitates Oxonienses, he will find that 
our mode of pronouncing Greek originated in a 
lark, and in the laziness of Greek Professors at 
that University. When Greek was first studied 
at Oxford, it was pronounced just as it is now in 
living Greece. For example: 6ac:Acbs was vasi- 
lefs; 3év5pov was thenthron, th as in then, not as in 
thin; and rv rarépa was tom batéra, the v becom- 
ing m by euphony with =, and + becoming ¢ by 
euphony with », sounded m, 

3. Idle Professors at Oxford, disliking the 
trouble of learning this true system of sounds, 
fell into the habit of pronouncing each Greek 
letter as‘we in English sound our corresponding 
letter. Thus ¢ became 3, not v; and so of the 
rest. Though fines were ordained at Oxford, all 
was in vain. Such is the real ag§ disreputable 
origin of what we gravely call “ our English sys- 
tem” —system !! 

4. Though our enunciation of Greek characters 
is the very antipodes of that of living Greeks, it 
is certain that the latter is that of ancient Greece 
too. I have a manuscript by me proving this ; but 
fear of expense prevents its publication. 

5. Should any one long to see proof that the 
sounds of the living Greeks are precisely those of 
the purely classic ages, let him address me as 
below. Suerman WItson. 

23. New King Street, Bath. 





WORDS ADAPTED TO BEATS OF THE DRUM, 
(2 S. i. 94.; ii. 339.) 


Le Tamnovr will not, I think, find in any 
work a printed collection of words adapted to 
military drum-beats or bugle-calls. The Grub 
Street rhymes which have reached our day have 
been transmitted orally from the mouth of one 
drummer or bugler to his successor; and so on, 
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from one race of soldiers to another. Possessing 


| is as much a rule for the stomach, as the balance 


no intrinsic merit as compositions, it is not sur- | 


prising that they have never been considered 
worthy of preservation in any other than a 
verbal form. That we want a Tupper to make 
new themes for our Calls, or to rectify what has 
hitherto sprung from the feeble but prompt effort 
of martial intellect, will be abundantly proved by 
the subjoined specimens, which, nevertheless, may 
assist Le Tampour, and amuse the curious : — 
Quarter Drum. 
“ Fifteen minutes to live, to live; 
Fifteen minutes to live.” 
This is a warning beat, indicating that the parade 
will form in a quarter of an hour. 
Sergeants’ Call (for parade). 
“ Sergeants all, sergeants all, 
Don’t you hear the sergeants’ call 
This would imply that the sergeants are too 
obtuse to recognise their own call, but of course 
it is a libel on the rank to say so. 
Fatigue Call. 
“ Shoulder your shovel and s—t come dig; 
Shoulder your shovel, John Todd. 
Shoulder your shovel, ne’er think of the hod, 
And work with a will, John Todd.” 


2” 


The first two lines, commending themselves to 
young memories by the unfortunate occurrence 
of that displeasing little word, supplied in its two 
omitted letters with a dash, are repeated with 
gusto by every urchin, within or without the 
barracks, if the sound of the call reaches his 


sharp-set-ears. The two latter lines are not so well | 


known, and are very generally omitted, or made 

up by repeating the two first lines. 
No Parade. 

“ There is no parade to-day; 

There is no parade to-day, 
There is no parade, 
For our brigade, 
For our brigade, 

To-day.” 

The music (?) of this call is decidedly the pret- 
tiest in the service; and is used whenever any 
circumstance, such as a storm, necessitates the 
suppression of the parade and its consequent 
drills. In the Guards, and other crack regiments, 
this call is never omitted when the occasion needs 
it; but it is remarkable, in the Royal Engineers, 
this neat little theme, consigning the troops to a 
slight interval of leisure, has not been heard of 


| of the subject: 


in the squares of that corps for more than twenty- | 


five years. 
Dinner Call. 
“ Come; pick them up, pick them up— 
Hot potatoes ; hot potatoes: 
Pick them up, pick them up; 
Hot potatoes, hot potatoes—all.” 


Simply a satire on the fact. The potatoes are 


never very hot, you may rely onit. A cold dinner | 


step is the first invariable attempt at marching. 
Working Call. 
*“T call’d him, I call’d him — 
He wouldn't come, he wouldn’t come: 
I call’d him, I call’d him — 
But he wouldn’t come at all.” 

And no wonder ; for men are loth to drudge for 
nothing, or for barely sufficient recompense to 
cover the wear and tear of clothes injured by toil 
or disfigured by mire. It may be mentioned 
here, that the old Sapper corps had, according to 
the testimony of rival soldiers, a sullen, tardy 
pace on going to work, and an amusingly accele- 
rated one on coming from it. 

One more specimen, and these notes must 
close. 

Stable Call. 
“Oh! come to your stable — 

Work while vou’re able — 
Water your horses and give them some corn. 

If vou don’t do it, 

The Colonel shall know it; 
And you shall be punish’d according to law. 

So, come to your stable — 

Work while you're able — 
And water your horses, and give them some corn.” 

M. S. R. 


Brompton. 





“ GULLIVER’S TRAVELS.” 
(2"' §, vi. 123. 215.) 

Mr. Hensury’s remarks and queries cannot be 
very briefly disposed of; but I must do my best. 
First “it must surely be understood” that Swift 
is using popular language: but this is the charge, 
not an answer to it. In satirising mathemati- 


| cians, he ought to have used strict terms, to pre- 
| vent their being able to show that he was out of 


his depth. The laws of satire, as generally under- 
stood, give victory to the party satirised the mo- 
ment he shows any proof of the satirist’s ignorance 
and it is a rule that the smart 
man is held bound to be very correct; he must 
not aim his shaft at a beam until he is clear of 
every mote. I appeal to the fact that the laugh 
—the first object of humorous satire—is always 
turned against the man who stands on his supe- 
riority, no matter in what way, by a very slight 
shake of his tripod. Years ago a physical philoso- 
pher turned his attention to medicine, and in due 
time passed his examination before the College of 
Physicians. The dons of that institution, knowing 
who they had before them, led the examination tq, 


| an elementary point connected with the action of 


the heart, on which the examinee, after descrip- 
tion, said, “it is exactly the principle of the fire- 
engine.” “Could you not say at once,” said one 
of the examiners, with the manner of one who 
feels he has caught his bird, “ that it depends on 
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the elasticity of the air?” “It does no such gallon,” &c. a mathematical computation? And 


thing,” answered the intended victim; “ it de- 
pends on the difference of the elasticities of the 
air in the two places.” ‘The examiner saw by the 
smile on the faces of his colleagues that it will not 
do to be popularly correct in assailing those who 
are correctly correct. 

I did not insinuate that Swift had “ overlooked” 
the distinction between cones and cylinders as solids 
and parallelograms as superficies: nothing can be 
overlooked except what is known: I doubted whe- 
ther Swift knew the distinction. Neither do I at 
all admit that a superficies is “ vox et preterea 
nibil.” 

Writers of fiction spoil the characters they are 
drawing by putting ignorance into their mouths 
when they intend them to be learned. This should 
only be done by those who feel conscious of hav- 
ing but their day to live. Walter Scott makes 
his absent scholar, the minister of St. Ronan’s, 
puzzled because Ingulphus and Geoffry Wine- 
sauf do not agree about a point in the geography 
of Palestine. The second wrote an Jtinerary, or 
at least his authorship was not questioned in 
Walter Scott's time: but the first wrote nothing 
at all about Palestine; he had been there as a 
pilgrim, which probably led to the mistake. Now 
though an author may be pardoned for an ana- 
chronism, or for a few non-existing personages 


introduced into history, because the necessities of 


the fiction have no law, the license does not ex- 
tend to invention for the sake of saving a few 
minutes’ search for an author’s name. Who was 
it who recommended his son never to tell a lie 
when truth would do as well? If not Chester- 
field, somebody very like him; but whoever he 
was, he laid down an excellent rule for a novelist. 
Roger Bacon might have taken the place of In- 
gulphus, and those who happen to know the monk 


of Croyland would not have had their writ of 


incredulus odi against the great magician. 

Swift’s wrong satire about the tailor’s quadrant 
is not “ rendered necessary” by my proposed sub- 
stitute having been used up at Lilliput: because 
there were plenty of other alternatives. In fact, 


made the Lilliputian method a basis for the more 
mathematical method of the Laputans. He would 
have made the latter proceed upon a geometrical 
mean between the rounds of the thumb and of the 
great toe, or some such refinement: and in bring- 
ing out the clothes ill made, which was his object, 
and which he might then have properly attributed 
f° a wrong figure in the calculation, he might 

ave taken occasion to show the advantage of the 
Lilliputian method. And farther, a writer is 
hardly fit to handle mathematicians who calls 
“Twice round the thumb once round the wrist,” 
&ec., a “mathematical computation.” Does any 
one call “two pints one quart, four quarts one 


farther still, this method, mathematical or not, 
was in actual use by the English seamstresses and 
tailors of Swift's time, and may be to this day, for 
rough help. 

I said I would discuss any mathematician whom 
any one of your correspondents would name as 
being one of whom Swift’s Laputan is a fair cari- 
cature. In reply to this challenge, Mr. Hen- 
puryY begins by asking for a categorical answer to 
the question whether the story of Newton cut- 
ting a large hole for the large cat and a small 
hole for the small one, is “fact or fiction.” 
This story is from the jest books, and has never 
been discussed, that I know of, by biographers, 
To the question I answer that I do not know, 
but that first, no evidence has ever been pro- 
duced ; secondly, the story is a stock story, older 
than Newton. I cannot recall where I have seen 
it, but I dare say some of your readers will throw 
it back, either on Hierocles himself, or on some 
follower before the time of Joe Miller. I may add, 
that Humphrey Newton, the amanuensis, says, 
“ He kept neither dog nor cat in his chamber.” 
There is another story, quite as good, also from 
the jest books. It is that Newton, in a fit of ab- 
sence, used a lady’s finger as a tobacco-stopper ; 
she imagining that he seized her hand to make a 
declaration. But Conduitt’s notes put a serious 
difficulty in the way of this anecdote. They state 
that when Newton was asked to take snuff or 
tobacco he always declined, saying that he would 
make no necessities to himself. Whether by this 
he meant, inter alia, that he desired to avoid the 
necessity of burning the end of a fair finger, I 
cannot undertake to say: but the statement seems 
to require the inference that he did avoid it. 

I am next asked whether the anecdotes of 
Newton's absence of mind do not show that the 
flapper would have been a most useful companion ? 
I answer, first, that even supposing them rightly 
named, they do not show any such thing: a flap- 
per might have flapped the contents of the Prin- 
cipia out of existence as fast as they came into it. 


| Halley is the flapper for my money, who flapped 
if Swift had been up to his work, he would have | 


Newton into writing what was in his mind; and 
very hard he had to flap; and he organised the 
Royal Society into a body of deputy-flappers : and 
poor Newton, flapped on all sides, got through 
the author-work of the Principia in eighteen 
months, the most splendid flapping job that ever 
was done. 

Secondly, I never yet read any anecdote of 
Newton denoting absence of mind. Absence of 
mind means a wandering from the subject pro- 
perly before it into another. If Newton, during 
business at the Mint, or lecturing in the Univer- 
sity, or in discussion in the House of Commons, 


| or in conversation with his friends, had fallen off 


into mathematics, or anything else, he would have 
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been said to be subject to fits of absence. 
such thing is related of him. When completely 
master of his own time, at Trinity College, with 
scientific speculation for his only business, he 
would remain for hours in thought, and would 
even forget his meals: but it is not related that, 
when any other subject was the one properly be- 
fore him, he ever left it unconsciously. It is not 
related that when he had begun his dinner, he 
forgot to go on with it. Most men who have ever 
done anything great, in any subject, have had this 
presence of mind, when engaged: many have also 
been given to perpetual sudden absences from 
other engagements; but not Newton. Walter 
Scott has distributed this quality of absence 
equally among his scholars and mathematicians : 
there is the minister of St. Ronan’s, a scholar ; 
Davie Ramsay, a calculator; Dominie Sampson, 
both scholar and mathematician. I now refer to 

what I said on this subject in my former paper. 
There is another question, but it must be con- 
sidered in a future communication, under a head 
of its own: for even Gulliver must not travel be- 
yond all limits. I will conclude with a word on 
stock stories, of which we have seen one. There 
is another in the very number which contains the 
remarks I have commented on: it is that of the 
women of Mungret (2"¢ 8. vi. 208.). How many 
versions there are of this story I do not know: 
perhaps your pages may get them together. The 
following is the Oxford version. In old time it 
was customary to contend in Leonine verses, the 
challenger giving the first part, and the answerer 
completing the verse, all impromptu ; so that the 
dialogue would run on consecutively, and without 
pauses, A very famous Cambridge versifier was 
on his way to Oxford, to annihilate the scholars of 
that place. When near the town, a thatcher got off 
the roof he was working upon, and came towards 
him. The Cantab, merely to keep his hand in, 
began —“ Rustice quid queris ?” and the thatcher 
answered : ‘ Quod mecum versificeris.” The other, 
now greatly astonished, went on : — “ Versificator 
tu?” and was answered: “ Melior non solis ab 
ortu.” 
not liking to encounter the gownsmen of a Uni- 
versity which produced such peasant labourers. 
But the thatcher was no less a person than Roger 

Bacon, who had been selected to play the trick. 
A. De Morgan, 





CASTING OUT DEVILS. 
(2™ S. vi. 207.) 
If no one should be “ good enough to corrobo- 
rate” Mr. R. W. Hackwoon'’s Note under the 
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The Cantab turned his back, and was off; | 


above heading, perhaps the following information | 
| teresting : — 


may interest him: — 
“1788. Bristol was destined to be this year once more 
the theatre of a farce like that of the Lamb Inn, West 


| 
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Street, in 1762. For any grave treatment of such details 
we are not, in this case, to do more than refer to a pam- 
phlet, published this same year, under the following title: 
‘A Narrative of the Extraordinary Case of Gro. Lukins, 
of Yatton, Somerset, who was possessed of Evil Spirits 
for near eighteen years. Also An Account of his remark- 
able Deliverance, in the Vestry Room of Temple Church, 
in the City of Bristol. Extracted from the manuscripts 
of several persons whoattended . . . The Fourth Edition; 
with the Rey. Mr. Easterbrook’s Letter annexed, authen- 
ticating the particulars which occurred at Temple Church,’ 
Svo., pp. 24. 

“The persons who attended ’ were the Rev. Mr. Easter- 
brook, vicar of Temple, and fourteen other serious persons, 
The press of the day teemed with other productions of 
believers as well as unbelievers in Mister Nicholas 
Senior’s potency. The ridicule that accumulated 
round the devoted heads of the confiding ones, we believe, 
tended to shorten the otherwise useful life of the Vicar of 
Temple, of the goodness of whose heart, whatever might 
be said of his share of that needful material of the head, 
common sense, there were scarcely two opinions. 

“ LuKINS was a psalm-singer, a ventriloquist, and an 
actor of Christmas plays or mummeries, and had prac- 
tised upon the credulity of his immediate neighbourhood 
for eighteen years when his fame reached Bristol. He 
had exhibited in Temple Church two or three times pre- 
vious to the grand display of the Narrative. Being em- 
ployed as a common carrier between Yatton and Bristol, 
he was known to many of our fellow-citizens. In the 
performance of his engagement to join the serious assem- 
blage at the Church, he once called at the shop of Messrs. 
Bath and Pinkney, for the purpose of inviting those gen- 
tlemen to be witnesses of his premeditated calling of 
‘spirits from the vasty deep;’ but Mr. Bath (as Mr. 
Pinkney told the writer), affecting to doubt the confor- 
mity of infernal agency with human arrangements of an 
adverse tendency, contented himself with hastening 
GrorGe on his way to Temple Street, lest the Devil 
should take it into his horned head to ‘play hell’ 
among the hardwares and cutlery. Happening ourselves, 
about 1804 or 1805, to reside in the road of LuKtns’s 
journeyings to and fro, as he ‘toddled’ along with his 
arm-basket and a stick, he was frequently the subject of 
observation, which he invariably acknowledged by a 
polite touch of his hat. He was then a fair-looking, 
cleanly-dressed, little old man, of yet comely and not 
hard-favoured features, with a good-tempered simplicity 
rather than archness of expression, that sufficiently ac- 
counted for the readiness with which so many became the 
dupes of his innocuously diabolical vocation.” — J. Evans’s 
Chronological Outline of the History of Bristol, 8vo. p. 297. 

Wo. Grores, 

Bristol. 





George Lukins was a common carrier between 
Bristol and Yatton in Somersetshire: he was a 
psalm-singer, a ventriloquist, and an actor of 
Christmas plays or mummeries, and he had prac- 
tised upon the credulity of his immediate neigh- 
bourhood for eighteen years before his fame reached 
Bristol. Among many rare and curious pamphlets 
in the library under my care are the following, 
which I shall feel pleasure in showing to any one 
who will favour me with a visit, and from which 
they can copy whatever they may regard as in- 


“A Narrative of the Extraordinary Case of Geo. Lu- 
kins, of Yatton, Somersetshire, Who was possessed of 
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Evil Spirits for near Eighteen Years. Also an Account 
of his remarkable Deliverance, In the Vestry-Room of 
Temple Church, in the City of Bristol. Extracted from 
the Manuscripts of several Persons who attended. To 
which is prefixed A Letter from the Rev. W. R.W. The 
Third Edition. With the Rev. Mr. Easterbrook’s Letter 
annex’d, authenticating the Particulars which occurred at 
Temple Church.” 

“An Appeal to the Public respecting George Lukins 
(Called the Yatton Demoniac,) containing An Account of 
his Affliction and Deliverance; together with A Variety 
of Circumstances which tend to exculpate him from the 
Charge of Imposture. By Joseph Easterbrook, Vicar of 
Temple in the City of Bristol.” 

“Authentic Anecdotes of George Lukins, the Yatton 
Demoniac; with A View of the Controversy, and A Full 
Refutation Of the Imposture. By Samuel Norman, Mem- 
ber of the Corporation of Surgeons, in London, And Sur- 
geon at Yatton.” 

“The Great Apostle Unmask’d, or A Reply to the 
Rev. Mr. Easterbrook’s Appeal; In Defence of HIS 
Demoniac, George Lukins. By Samuel Norman, Mem- 
ber of the Corporation of Surgeons, in London, and Sur- 
geon, at Yatton.” 


In one of these pamphlets we are told that 


“The persons who attended (at the exhibition by 
Lukins) were the Rev. Mr. Easterbrook, vicar of Temple; 
Mess". J. Broadbent, J. Valton, B. Rhodes, J. Brettel, F. 
M‘Geary, W. Hunt, (Wesleyan Local Preachers). With 
eight other serious persons,” 

The first pamphlet contains the most horrid 
7 aya it is possible for man to utter, Lukins 
all the time professing to be under the influence of 
demoniacal possession. At page 22. is the follow- 
ing account of the casting out of the devil : — 

“The poor man still remained in great agonies and 
torture, and prayer was continued for his deliverance. 
A clergyman present desired him to endeavour to speak 
the name of ‘Jesus,’ and several times repeated it to 
him; at all of which he replied ‘ Devil.’ During this 
attempt a small faint voice was heard saying, ‘Why 
don’t you adjure?’* On which the clergyman comman- 
ded, IN THE NAME OF JESUS, AND IN THE NAME OF THE 
FATHER, THE SON, AND THE HOLY GHOST, THE EVIL 
SPIRIT TO DEPART FROM THE MAN! which he repeated 
several times : — when a voice was heard to say, ‘ Must I 
oe up my power?’ and this was followed by dreadful 

owlings. Soon after another voice, as with astonish- 
ment, said, ‘ Our master has deceived us.’ The clergyman 
still continuing to repeat the adjuration, a voice was heard 
to say,‘ Where shall we go?’ and the reply was: ‘To 
hell, thine own infernal den, and return no more to tor- 
ment this man.’ On this the man’s agitations and dis- 
tortions were stronger than ever, attended with the most 
dreadful howling that can be conceived. But as soon as 
this conflict was over, he said, in his own natural voice, 
‘Bressep Jesus!’ became quite serene, immediately 
praised God for his deliverance, and kneeling down said 
the Lord’s-prayer, and returned his most devout thanks 
to all who were present. 

“The meeting broke up a little before one o’clock, hav- 
ing lasted nearly two hours; and the man went away 
entirely delivered, and has had no return of the disorder 
since.” 


A manuscript note at the end of the “ Narra- 
tive” says, that 
“About 6 months since Geo. Lukins was living in 





* “This was heard in a sweet voice, supposed to ‘be a 
good spirit.” 
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Bristol, perfectly clear of any Returns of his Extraordin- 
ary affliction, and a well-disposed, sensible, Moral, Good 
Christian and Member of Society. —R. M., May 17th, 
1798.” 
Gerorce Pryrce, Librarian, 
City Library, Bristol. 





Replies ta Minor Queries. 


Buchanan the Poet and Historian (2"* S. vi. 206.) 
— Your correspondent, the Rev. James Graves, of 
Kilkenny, is recommended to look into Dr. Ir- 
ving’s Memoirs of the Life and Writings of George 
Buchanan, 8vo., published in 1807, and reprinted 
in 1817 ; because I think he will there find, upon 
examination, an answer to all of his queries re- 
specting that very great man and his family con- 
nexions. T. G. S. 


Morganatic Marriages (2% S. vi. 237.) — 
This answer, in one respect, is satisfactory ; but 
Lorp Farnaam will oblige, if he could ascertain 
from his correspondent a little farther explana- 
tion of the word “mediatised,” and also what is the 
derivation of the word “ Morganatic” itself to 
signify such a marriage? This has never yet re- 
ceived a satisfactory answer, though several sug- 
gestions have been made. Vienna, where these 
marriages are well understood, would be a likely 
source for a solution of the question. G. 


Peeresses’ Second Marriages (2 S. vi. 234.) 
— X. X. has cited the law as laid down by Lord 
Coke correctly, and it has not changed to this 
day. The usage observed in regard to the con- 
tinued assumption of the title after the second 
marriage with a commoner, is but one of courtesy, 
and not recognised in any other way. At the 
several coronations of late years, the widows of 
peers who had remarried were not acknowledged 
as peers’ widows, nor were they summoned. Like 
many other assumptions, which the mere courtesy 
of society recognises, and are of daily occurrence, 
even in the case of widows of baronets and knights, 
they are not legal, though tolerated for being a 
harmless gratification. Some years ago a very 
eminent conveyancer and equity counsel, since 
called to a distinguished and high position, re- 
fused, on settling the draft of a lady's will, the 
widow of a baronet, to allow her to style herself 
by the title of her late husband, she being then 
the wife of a person of inferior degree, the real 
property passing by the will being considerable ; 
and the will was made in her proper name with 
the addition of “ calling herself Lady ——.” 

When a woman noble by ye contracts a 
second marriage with a peer of inferior dignity, 
she takes the title of such peer; and no licence 
of the Sovereign is required, nor was ever given, 
for such purpose ; a licence only would be required 
to retain the higher title of her first husband, 
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The general rule of law is, that the séatus a 
woman acquires by marriage she loses by remar- 
riage, following the position and state of her hus- 
band, unless she has by birth any positive rank of 
her own. G. 


Ancient Medal (2™ §. vi. 207.) — The kind of | 
medal about which Ina would like to have some 
information is no doubt the stamped lead, or 
“bulla,” which gave and yet gives the name of 
“bull” to the Papal document to which it is 
fastened instead of a seal. If Ina will closely 
look at his, I think he will find it made up of two 
pieces so struck together, in the stamping, as to 
form one solid piece, through which ran a thin flat 
string, platted with two threads; one of red, the 
other of yellow silk —the colours of the old Papal 
banner. As Ina’s “ bulla” was found within the 
precincts of a priory, it is likely it once hung 
from one of those ecclesiastical documents about 
which I have spoken, at some length, in The 
Church of Our Fathers, vol. ii. p. 480., &c. 

D. Rock. 


| 





Brook Green, Hammersmith. 


The Abulci (2°¢ S. vi. 207.) — The name of the 
company (rayuaros) of Abulci, mentioned by Zo- 
simus (ii. 51.), occurs nowhere else, according to 
Heyne, than in the Notitia dign. utriusque Im- 
perti in Gall. et Britann., supposed to have been 
written in the reign of Theodosius: and as the 
Roman legions were not only distinguished by 
numbers, and by the names of Emperors, but 
also from the locality where they were raised, or 
where they distinguished themselves (Penny Cyc., 
Art. Lzaion), it is highly probable that Abulci is 
a name derived from some place, which, however, 
was unknown to Pancirollus, who wrote a com- 
mentary on the Notitia. The conjecture of A. A. 
as to the Obulci from Spain is equally entitled to 
respect with Somner’s and Brady's Abula in old 
Castile. Comparing the above two notices with 
Polybius (vi. 1. 470. c.), we may infer that the 
troops garrisoned at Anderida (Eastbourne) were 
a small company of spearmen (hastati), and part 
of the legion of Abulci mentioned by Zosimus. 
(See Horsfield’s Sussex, i. 48.) The battle to 
which A. A. refers was not on the Rhone in Dau- 
phiné, but at Mursa, now Eszek, on the Drave, 
near its junction with the Danube, in Hungary 
(Gibbon, iii. 18. 159.). T. J. Bucktown. | 

Lichfield. 


Arms of Bruce (2™ §. vi. 135.)—It is much to 
be regretted that in some matters we cannot di- 
vine the intentions of others. Were it so, I should 
not have expended a considerable portion of time to 
no purpose, in preparing a Synopsis of the Scottish 
Peerage upon the plan of my Tate friend Sir H. 
Nicolas’ work, during intervals of many different 
engagements over the last eighteen months. But 
in consigning to the waste basket my MS. (em- 








bracing nearly two-thirds of the whole) I have 
the less regret in seeing that your correspondent 
at Barrackpore—if I may judge by the specimen 
—is about to produce a similar manual, in all re- 
spects deserving of encouragement and thanks. 
And no small praise is due to a gentleman who, 
located on the sultry shores of the Hooghly, occu- 
pies himself so usefully and well. I trust that 
we may soon be able to acquire the completed 

, M. L 


| fruits of his labour. 


Lincoln’s Inn. 


Shakspeare Portraits (2™ S. vi. 227.) —A few 
years since I purchased at an obscure print-shop, 
long shut up, a copy in pencil of the famous Shak- 
speare bust (size of life), certainly well done, and 
presenting what Mr. Lowne is anxious to meet 
with— “a clear and distinct copy of the bust.” 
My drawing is endorsed “ B. 1823,” and exactly re- 
sembles in all respects but size the engraving of 
the bust in Mr. Boaden’s work upon Shakspeare 
Portraits, and which engraving is there stated to 
be “drawn by Mr. John Boaden from the Strat- 
ford bust,” engraved by Scriven. Mr. Boaden’s 
work was, I think, published in 1825; and I have 
sometimes thought that my drawing was the ori- 
ginal one made by Mr. B.; but this could scarcely 
be. At all events Mr. Lownz is very welcome to 
see and to use the drawing if he pleases. 

Epw. J. Sace. 

16. Spenser Road, Newington Green. 


Mr. E. Y. Lowne may get a very good cast of 
the Stratford monument from Signor A. Micheli 
of Moor Street in this town. I bought one a few 
weeks ago which pleases all who see it, cost only 
a few shillings, and is an excellent addition to any 
library. 

Mr. Lownz will find in the curious and very 
scarce volume (and supplement) on the Shakspeare 
Portraits, by the late Mr. Wivall of this town, a 
full account of the portraits and pseudo-portraits 
of the great bard. Este. 

Birmingham. 


Forged Assignats (2S. vi. 70.134.) —The paper 
for the assignats was manufactured at Haugh- 
ton paper-mill (built in 1788), a few miles 
from Hexham, in a very picturesque part of 
Northumberland. The transaction was managed 
for Mr. Pitt by Mr. (afterwards Alderman) Mag- 
nay, whose family was and is connected with that 
part of the county. One of the moulds in which 
the paper was made is still in the possession of the 
proprietor of the mill, in whose family some of the 
assignats were also long preserved, but they have 
now been lost. ‘The assignats were probably 
printed in London, but on this and other ques- 
tions information might probably be obtained from 
the successors of the alderman, who might, per- 
haps, also be able to tell what number, and in 
what year they were circulated. 
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The mill is still standing, but is not at pre- 
sent in operation, though it is, I believe, to be let. 
It will soon, by means of the Border Counties’ 
Railway (which will pass within a short distance 
of it), be rendered much more accessible than it 
could have been in Mr. Pitt's time. 

W. C. Treverran. 

Wallington. 


Payment of M.P.s (2 S. iv. passim.) —On this 
subject see Annals of Windsor, vol. i. p. 469. In 
a note it is said that in the year 1432, the date of 
the earliest register of the corporation of South- 
ampton, is the following entry : — 

“Ttem, payd the iij day of Aprill, to my master the 
meyre (M.P. that year) in party payment of hys parla- 
ment wages, xls.” 

In the Windsor accounts the entries occur 
nearly every year. See also “Report on the 
Municipal Records of Winchester and South- 
ampton,” by Thomas Wright (in Proceedings of 
British Archeological Association). R. C. W. 


Earliest Stone Church in Ireland (2™ S. vi. 233.) 
— A stone oratory was erected at Banchor in the 
twelfth century by Archbishop Malachy. The 
novelty, however, of such a structure appears to 
have excited considerable astonishment among 
the native Irish even at that period. For a simi- 
lar erection at Armagh annalists have assigned a 


much earlier date, placing it as far back as the 


eighth century. A stone church is said to have 
been built at Clonmacnois by the monarch Flann 
Siona in 904. A church at Armagh of the same 
material, roofed with lead, is mentioned as a work 
of the early part of the eleventh century. That 


materials as composed, under the hand of St. Pa- 
trick (in the sixth century), the first Christian 
temple that supplanted “the image which pa- 
ganism had set up” on the Plain of Slaughter. 
(See Moore's Hist. of Ireland, vol. ii. pp. 59, 60.) 

Mention is somewhere made (I think in the 
history to which I have referred) of two remark- 
able features peculiar to ancient Irish ecclesias- 
tical architecture, namely, the stone roofs and 
erypts, which, instead of being subterraneous 


| eells, were chambers occupying the space be- 


| 
| 





the stone oratory of St. Malachy already alluded | 
to was deemed an architectural innovation is clear | 


from the following passage, which your readers 
will find quoted in a foot-note, vol. ii. p. 59. of the 
undermentioned history : — 

“ Visum est Malachiw debere construi in Benchor ora- 
torium lapideum, instar illorum que in aliis regionibus 
extructa conspexerat. Et cum ceepisset jacere funda- 
menta indigenw quidem mirati sunt, quod in terra illa 
necdum ejusmodi edificia invenirentur.” — 8, Bernard. in 
Vit. Malach. 

The celebrated Cormac, who united in his per- 
son the kingdom and see of Cashel, bequeathed 
many costly gifts, vessels, gold and silver, vest- 
ments, mass-books, and other valuable treasures 
to churches. The beautiful chapel which crowned 
the rock of Cashel was also the work of this mo- 
narch, who perished in battle with the warrior- 
abbots of Cork and Kinetty, 908. Lismore, 
Cashel, and Armagh, were among the several 
churches enriched by his munificence. Those 
previously mentioned were the earliest ecclesi- 
astical (stone) structures in Ireland, the more 
ancient edifices being nothing more than rude 
compilations of wattles, clay, and thatch, such 





tween the ceiling and the roof. Will any of your 
readers kindly refer me to the most reliable work 
treating on Irish architecture, ecclesiastical and 
domestic ? F, Puu.ortr. 


Population of London (2°¢ §. vi. 110.) — If X. 
Y. Z. can refer to Sir W. Petty’s Essay on Poli- 
tical Arithmetic, concerning the Growth of London, 
written in 1682, I think he will find the informa- 
tion he seeks. Botero’s work, On the Causes of 
the Magnificence and Greatness of Cities, written 
at the close of the sixteenth century, may be also 
worth consulting ; and in a more popular recent 
work, The Pictorial History of England, there are 
various references to the subject. 

R. W. Hacxwoop. 


Works printed by Plantin and the Stephenses 
(2™ S. vi. 91.)—Peignot, in his Répertoire Biblio- 
graphique Universel (Paris, 1812), mentions the 
following works (p. 118.), Index Librorum qui in 
Typographid Plantiniand venales extant, Antverp, 
B. Moretus, 1642; (p. 363.) Petite Notice sur les 
Plantins ; and adds, “Crevenna a dit un mot sur ces 
imprimeurs dans le sixiéme volume de son Cata- 
logue de 1776, p. 166., et il la dit d’aprés Mait- 
taire;” (p. 97.) Libri in Officina Rob. Stephani, 
partim nati, partim restituti et excusi, 1546; and 
(p. 363.) Michaelis Maittaire Historia Typogra- 
phorum aliquot Parisiensivm, vitas et libros com- 
plectens, Londini, 1717. ANon. 


Mile. de Scudéri (2" 8. v. 274., vi. 177.) — On 
this celebrated lady, besides the sources I have 
previously quoted, see M. Cousin’s work, La So- 
ciélé Frangaise au X VIT*Siécle, more especially the 
twelfth chapter in the second volume. 

Gustave Masson. 

Martin's Long Melford (2° §. vi. 190.) —The 
very interesting manuscript of Roger Martin, Esq., 
of Long Melford in Suffolk, was published at 
length in Neale’s and Le Kieux’s Views of Colle- 
giate and Parochial Churches, London, 1824, vol. ii. 

H. D'Aveney. 

The Irish Estates (2™ 8. vi. 207.)— Many 
years ago I bought by public auction in Fleet 
Street a small folio MS. volume, which proved to be 
the original minutes of the Vintners’ Company, con- 
taining the early years of James I. Many of these 
minutes related to the purchase of the Irish estates 
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at Londonderry, &e. It also afforded curious il- | 
lustrations of the arbitrary powers practised by 
the Court. A waiter at an inn in Tower Street 
had been caught kissing the maid behind the door. 
He was ordered to be flogged on his bare breech 
by the beadle, which was at once done in the 
presence of the Court! Finding that the volume 
had been lost by the Company, I restored it to 
their archives. A Report of a Committee, ap- 
pointed to examine these estates, is occasionally 
printed by the Corporation. The Ironmongers 
artake of the benefits. B.S. should apply for 
information to Mr. Alchin, the talented and in- 
dustrious librarian at Guildhall. G. Orror. 


Parodies on Scott and Byron (2" S, vi. 206.)— 
Of these parodies, 5. Jokeby, a Burlesque upon 
Rokeby, was written by Mr. John Roby, M.R.S.L.., 
afterwards a banker in Rochdale, and author of 
four volumes of Traditions of Lancashire. 7. The 
Lay of the Poor Fiddler was also attributed to 
him ; and he lived, it was said, to be ashamed of 
both these effusions of his youthful muse. 

F. R. R. 

Royal Regiment of Artillery (2 S. ii. 51.) — 
G. L. S. refers R. R. A. to a history of his regi- 
ment at J. W. Parker's establishment in the 
Strand. Is there such a history? On this sub- 
ject, I only know of a MS. paper of historical 
notes, which may be seen in the office of the De- 
puty Adjutant General of Artillery in London, A 
transcript of these notes (in part), from 1748 to 
1759, is my possession ; which I shall be glad to 
show R. R. A., should he not obtain access to the 
notes in the D. A. G.’s office. 

G. L. S. also refers to Kane's History of the 
Royal Artillery, in the Garrison Library at Wool- 
wich. Kane never wrote a history of the regi- 
ment. He compiled what is briefly known as 
Kane's List ; a work filled with a series of elabo- 
rate tables, concluding with a string of extracts 
and memoranda relative to the dress of the officers 
and men, &e. 

John Kane, the compiler, was a lieutenant and 
adjutant in the Royal Invalid Artillery, to which 
he had risen from the rank of sergeant. His List, 
in foolscap folio, published at Greenwich in 1815, 
contains 99 pages; and possesses, perhaps, the 


As the work is but little known, it may not be 
out of place to append its title to these notes : — 

“ List of Officers of the Royal Regiment of Artillery, as 
they stood in the year 1763, with a continuation to the 
present time : containing the dates of their Regimental and 
Brevet Promotions; with the dates of the Appointments 
of such Officers as held Civil or Mixed Situations under 
the Ordnance. Also, a Succession of Master-Generals, 
Lieutenant-Generals, Colonels Commandant, Command- 
ing Officers of the Garrison of Woolwich, Regimental and 
Battalion Staff, &c., &c., with a List of the Officers of the | 
Corps of Royal Artillery Drivers, since the establishment | 
of the Corps in 1793; specifying those who were ap- | 


pointed to the Riding House Troop; and of. the Officers 
of the Military Medical Department of the Ordnance, 


| since 1763; with a List of the Chief Commissaries, Com- 


missaries, and Assistant Commissaries, of the Field Train 
Department of the Ordnance, since 1793; to which is 
added an Appendix, containing several Tables relative to 
the gradual Increase and Establishments of the Regi- 
ment, at different Periods; the Establishments and Dis- 
tribution of Companies ; Extracts and Memoranda relative 
to the Dress of the Officers and Men,” &c., &c. 
M.S. R. 
The Tin Trade of Antiquity (2™ S. vi. 209.) — 
The passage relating to Indian tin in Diodorus 
occurs in a general description of India, and it 
has no special reference to a period anterior to 
the discovery of the western tin islands. Dio- 
dorus states that India contains veins of various 
metals ; namely, much gold and silver, not a little 
copper and iron; also tin (ii. 36.). All that this 
passage proves is that, according to the belief of 
Diodorus, tin had been imported into Europe 
from India before his time. M. van Lennep does 
not advert to the negative argument derivable 
from the Periplus of Arrian, composed in the 
first century after Christ, which mentions tin im- 
ported into the ports of the Red Sea and of Wes- 
tern India, from the West, and not from the East. 
See Movers, das Phinizische Alterthum, vol. iii. 
1. p. 62-5., “N. & Q.” 2S. vi. 4. L. 


La Fagon de Birabi (2™ 8. v. 513., vi. 100.) — 
The old refrain or burden to which your corre- 
spondents allude is far anterior to the game of 
biribi ; it may be found in songs belonging to the 
sixteenth century, and is to be written thus :— 

“ A la fagon de Barbari (not Birabi), 
Mon ami.” 

By way of illustration I quote a stanza from a 
satirical song written against M. de Chauvelin (ef. 
Journal de Barbier, vol. iii. pp. 71, 72.) : — 

“ Si tu savois comme a Paris 
Un chacun le regrette, 
Les grands autant que les petits 
Fachés de sa retraite, 
Chantent tous sur le méme ton 
La Faridondaine, la Faridondon, 
Chauvelin n’est plus, Dieu merci! 
Biribi, 
Qu’a la fagon de Barbari, mon ami.” 
Gustave Masson. 


Dust on Books and Effect of Damp (2™ S. vi. 
159.) —In reply to 8S. M.S., I beg to add, re- 


| garding dust on books, that I have seen and tried 


the method adopted; which for open shelves is 
good, either combined with or without other aids: 
the only thing against its universal adoption 
being the irregular heights of volumes. The best 
covering for books is certainly glass: glazed 
frames to slide sideways upon grooves at the top 
and bottom are preferable to doors opening into 
the room; as not only do they not protrude, but 
always keep a large space covered, and that with- 
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out disturbing the air, or acting as a fan to raise 
particles of the insidious enemy. Smoke and soot, 
the ghosts that perpetually haunt our great me- 
tropolis, are much more destructive than dust in 
the country, where books often suffer by being 
punched and bleached. 

As to damp’s affecting leather to a greater ex- 
tent than paper or cloth, I have doubts, though 
it is sadly destructive to both. I have often seen 
books, in perfect bindings, with their interiors 
spotted and stained by mildew, whilst the ex- 
terior was little injured —sbowing how moisture 
should be guarded against. The state of many a 
celebrated Jibliothéque is disgraceful, from the 
apathy both of owner and librarian, who estimate 
little the importance of their trust (for it is but 
trust after all, books being for all time) ; deputing 
the removal of literary treasures to upholster’s 
agents, and their purification to the ruthless brush 
of the housemaid. Luxe Limner, F.S.A. 

Regent’s Park. 


The best method I have found for preserving 
books from dust, is gilding the top of each volume. 
It may appear an expensive mode, but it is really 
not so. Every book of interest or value, I have 
had sodone; and find the additional cost to vary 
from one penny to sixpence, according to the size 
of the volume. If the dust should accumulate, it is 
easily removed by a soft brush, while keeping the 
book well closed. The methods suggested by W. 
Lowner and S. M.S. are all good as helps to- 
wards the object sought ; but dust will accumulate 
in spite of all precaution, and the smoother the 
surface, the easier it is removed. Simon Warp. 


University Hoods (2° S. vi. 211.) — The very 
full and satisfactory table upon this subject, drawn 
up so carefully by Mr. Guten, will, I am sure, 
elicit the thanks of all readers of “N. & Q.” 
There is one hood which is not mentioned in the 
list, namely, that appertaining to the status of S. 
C. L. The Oxford S.C. L. is the same as that of 
a B.C. L.: blue, but without the fur trimming. 
This status of S. C. L., which has heretofore been 
found so convenient to the non-graduating mem- 
bers of the University, will probably drop into 
disuse ; as, by a recent statute, “no one can be a 
student of Civil Law who has not passed the ex- 
aminations, &c., requisite for a B.A. degree ;” and 
moreover, it is not a necessary step to the supe- 
rior degrees in the same faculty. A Cambridge 
S.C.L. wears the same hood as a B.A., by right 
or by custom. A hood, I believe, has been as- 
signed to S. Augustin’s College, Canterbury. It 
is, I think, of black stuff, with a crimson stripe. 

Arcup. Weir. 

Blue and Buff (2™ §S. vi. 177.) — Mr. Car- 
RINGTON is mistaken in supposing that I meant to 
imply any connexion between Lord George Gor- 
don’s blue cockades, and the blue and buff colours 





of Mr. Fox and the Whigs of that time. The 
Protestant champions of 1780, however, probably 
considered “true blue” as the Whig and Presby- 
terian colour. 

Lord Stanhope mentions that in the election of 
1713, the Whigs, in order to show their concern 
for trade, and also for the staple commodity of 
England, in most places wore pieces of wool in 
their hats; while on the other hand the Tories 
assumed green boughs, as seeking to identify 
themselves with the most popular event in Eng- 
lish history —the Restoration. He further adds 
that on the Pretender’s birthday, in 1716, the 
Jacobites wore white roses, and the Whigs far- 
thing warming-pans. (Hist. of England, vol. i. 
p- 42., ed. 12mo.) L. 


True Blue (2°° S. iii. passim.) — Mr. B. Web- 
ster, in his address to the audience on the closing 
night of the old Adelphi Theatre (June 2, 1858), 
in giving a sketch of the history of the theatre, 
spoke as follows : — 

“ How it became a theatre is equally singular. It was 
consequent upon True Blue in the year 1802, through a 
dye of that name having been invented by a Mr, Scott, 
or True Blue Scott as he was familiarly called, which gave 
such a delicious tint to the peculiarly delicious habili- 
ments of the fair sex that a rapid fortune was the conse- 
quence.” 

R. W. Hacxwoop. 

Fotheringay Castle (2™ S. vi. 91. 152.) — As I 
have not access to the Glossary of Architecture, 
I cannot tell what sort of representation it may 
give of the Falcon and Fetterlock badge; but, I 
can only say that if that representation should not 
be sufficient for your correspondent Mr. C. W. 
Sraunton, I shall be happy to send him drawings 
of the badge, as it appears on the Duke of York's 
monument in Fotheringay church, and crowning 
the vane on the tower of the same church (2™ §. 
iii. 374.) if he will forward to me his address, 
through the publisher. 

A description of Fotheringay Castle will be 
found at p. 420. in the newly published volume 
(vol. vii.) of Miss Strickland’s Life of Mary 
Stuart. 

Like your correspondents, I have never yet met 
with a view of the Castle in its ancient state, al- 


though I have for many years been in quest of 


one. In Bridges’s Northamptonshire there is a 

rint of the ruins of Fotheringay, as they appeared 
in 1718. I had previously noted (1* S. vii. 197.) 
to what uses a portion of the ruins of Fotheringay 
had been applied. Curupert Bepe. 


Hymnology (2™ S. vi. 198.) — The error of at- 
tributing “ Come, thou fount of every blessing,” 
&c. to the Rev. Robert Robinson arose through a 
letter received from Dr. Rippon to George Dyer, 
the author of Robinson’s Life : — 

“ By a letter which our author received at this period 
from his esteemed friend Dr. Rippon, it appears that one 
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or two hymns in that collection were composed by Robin- | 
son.” — Dyer’s Life of Robinson, p. 253. 

“ Mighty God, while angels bless thee” is un- 
doubtedly Robinson's. The story related by K. 
is similar to another Z. has more than once heard 
upon the subject; and it would seem that these 


stories were made in Robinson's favour, in claim- | 


ing to be the author of the hymn. Upon a time 
Robinson travelling by coac h, a lady sat opposfte 
him reading this hymn, and expressed a wish to 
know the author, when Robinson (being much 
affected) replied, he wished he was as happy then, 
as when he composed that hymn. 

Z. is happy to have it in his power to be able 
to answer S. M. S. as to the Countess being 
author of several hymns; and but for a gentle- 
man having lost some papers, every inquiry could 
be answered. Hymn 103, “Companions of thy 
little flock,” &c. (Countess’s Collection), is by the 
Countess ; as no doubt is also “ When thou my 
righteous Judge shall come,” &c., the original of 
which has nine six-line verses. Jay, of Bath, who 
was intimate with the Countess, says she was 
author of some hymns. (See Jay's Life.) 

Amongst the sacred poets of the last century, 
not a few of them were Elect Christian ladies, 
noble by birth, but far nobler by their pious 
Christian lives, and entire surrender of their all 
to the Saviour who bought them with His blood. 
The following are the principal names of those 


who composed many of our hymns in present use: | 


Lady Selina Huntingdon, Countess Zinzendorf, 
Mary Stonehouse (wife of the Rev. George Stone- 
house), Mrs. Hetty Wright (sister to Charles 
Wesley), Miss Theedosia Steele, Ann Clagget, 
Elizabeth Clagget, Sister Spangenberg, Anna 
Nitchman, and several others. That these pious 
breathings should not be lost, it is Z.’s intention 
(if spared) to gather and publish several, one of 
which is nearly “ready for the press. Z. 


The hymn, “Come, thou fount of every bless- 
ing,” is ascribed to the Countess of Huntingdon 
on, I think, very insufficient authority. It was 
inserted, at an early period, among the | hymns 
used in the Countess’s chapels ; but in the very 


copious account of her Life (2 vols. 8vo., 1839), 
there is no allusion to her authorship of it, nor of | 


any other hymn, as far at least as my recollection 
serves me. 


binson, of Cambridge (see Life of Robinson, by 
Dyer, 8vo., 1796, p. 253.) ; and Benjamin Flower, 
in his edition of Robinson's Miscellaneous Works, 
(4 vols. 8vo., 1807), has unhesitatingly inserted it 
among his very few poetical composures, but not 
with verses four and five, which appear to me alto- 
gether new, and comparatively worthless. 
am As Be 
Hymnology (2™ 8. vi. 116.) — However strongly 
attached Jaypee may be to the Congregational 


George Dyer, on the authority of | 
Dr. Rippon, ascribes it to his friend Robert Ro- | 


Hymn-Book, yet, if he will candidly look that 
| work through, he will find other “undue li- 
cences” taken with some of our best composi- 
tions, such as W. Williams’s hymn, “ Guide me, 
O thou great Jehovah,” &c., which has, in the 
latter or revised editions, been restored to its ori- 
ginal form, as it gave such “ undue satisfaction.” 

I could point out many of our hymns that have 
stood the test of a century, and which our fore- 
fathers would have thought it sacrilege to have 
altered, which have within these few years been 
so cut up and altered, that the original is smothered 
and lost. Z 


“ The Land of the Leal (2™ S. vi. 169.) — The 
late Hugh Miller states, in his Schools and School- 
masters, p. 454. that Lady Nairne wrote this 
beautiful song. He also says the same lady wrote 
“ The Laird o' Cockpen” and “ John Tod.” 

Pisury Tuompson. 


The Hume Family (2™ S. v. 444.) — Your cor- 
respondent T. G. S. referred me to papers pub- 
lished by the House of Lords, to which I have, 
unfortunately, no access. Since my last Query 
about the Marchmont Peerage, I have met with 
some account of the Earls of Marchmont, from 
which I am inclined to think that the late James 
Deacon Hume, Esq., could not have been descen- 
ded from either of the three Earls of Marchmont 
| (unless, perhaps, from the first one, through his 
son Andrew Hume of Kimmerghame, who died 
1730). Ishould be much obliged to any corre- 
spondent of “N. & Q.” who could inform me 
where the line of J. H. Hume, Esq., branches off 
from that of Lord Polwarth, who is great-grand- 
son to Hugh, the third Earl of Marchmont, 

A. M. W. 


Hocus Pocus (2. §S. vi. 179.) —Archbishop 
Tillotson, in his Discourse against Transubstantia- 
tion, says — 


“In all probability those common juggling Words, of 
Hocus Pocus, are nothing but a corruption of Hoc est 
Corpus, by Way of ridiculous Imitation of the Priests 
of the Church of Rome, in their Trick of Transubstantiation. 
Into such Contempt by this foolish Doctrine, and pre- 
tended Miracle of theirs, have they brought the most 
| sacred and venerable Mystery of our Religion.” 


Bucnanan Wasupovurn, M. D. 


Persecutions of Polish Nuns (2° §. v. 187.) — 
With reference to A. D.’s Query, regarding the 
alleged persecution of some Polish nuns by the 
Emperor of Russia, I may mention that some few 
years back I met a Russian gentleman, who was 
married to an English lady, and spoke English 
with but little accent, and a strong Protestant, 
who told me that he believed the story to be an 
invention. I think the story was that a female 
reported herself as having escaped from a nun- 
nery at Minsk. My Russian friend assured me 
that, on cross-examination, her account of the 
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town and of the nunnery differed at various pe- 
riods; and it was clear that she was not even 
acquainted with the localities. With reference to 
my Russian friend, it is right to add that he was 
a great worshipper of the Czar. It may be re- 
membered that a glowing account was at the time 
given of the pluck with which Pio Nono rated the 
Emperor (then on his travels), for this barbarity ; 
and that the Emperor was unable to defend himself. 
This, also, my Russian friend denied ; adding, that 
the Emperor assured His Holiness that nothing of 
the sort had occurred. Yar. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ETC. 


Students of English History are 
Camden Society for a volume of great 
Members of that Society are again 
zealous Director, Mr. Bruce, for the learning and care 
with which he has edited the Liber Famelicus of Sir 
James Whitelocke, a Judge of the Court of King’s Bench 
in the Re igns of James I, and Caharles I., now First pub- 
lished from the Or iginal Manuscripts. Mr. Bruce’s introduc- 
tory sketch furnishes us with a history of the Whitelockes, 
and at the same time a out the value and use of this 
curious Diary. The writer, we need sc arcely say, was 
the father of the well-known Bulstrode Whitelocke, who, 
as Mr. Bruce well observes, “ excelled his father in all the 
principal points of his career. Asa lawyer he was more 
eminent, as a statesman far more distinguished, and as 
an author his works are among the most useful materials 
for the history of his period.” This is certainly true; yet, 
althoug h Bulstrode Whitelocke’s Historical Memorials 
and Journal of his Swedish Embassy are works of a far 
higher character than the Liber Famelicus, the latter is 
one calculated to throw light, not only on the hist ry of 
the Whitelockes and their associates, but on the social 
condition of the time in which the writer flourished 
While for the “learned in the law,” who may be 
of investigating lawyers lived in those days, 
work has a special and peculiar interest in its anecdotes 
of legal functionaries, and its quaint notices of legal 
customs. 

Messrs. Bell & Daldy have just issued a new edition of 
the poetical works of Henry Vaughan, the Silurist. Silex 
Scintillans, &c., Sacred Poems and Pious Ejac ulations by 
Henry Vaughan, would at all times be welcome to the 
lovers of religious poetry — for the beauty, origins ality, 
and piety for which the muse of Vaughan is distin- 
guished ; but the present edition will be doubly welcome, 
not only for the correctness with which the text has been 
prepared, but also for the ; 


appropriate manner in which it 
has been printed by Mr. Whittin gham. We may add 
that the well-written Memoir of Vaughan by the late 
Rev. H. F. Lyte, 


prefixed to the edition of 1847, has been 
reproduced in the 


volume before us. 

As “ N. & Q.” was, we believe, the first Journal to call 
attention to Mr. W. Alford Lloyd as a diligent naturalist 
and a purveyor of specimens for those who desired to 
follow that interesting branch of study 
—and that, long before the pursuit was so much in vogue 
as it is at this moment, we have especial pleasure in re- 
cording the success which has attended his endeavours to 
popularise this study, as shown by his recently published 
List with Descriptions, Illustrations, and Prices of what- 

¢ ver relates to Aquaria. When we add that this List oc- 
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cupies 128 pages, with 87 woodcuts, and gives prices of 
thousands of objects, it will be seen how useful — we 
may add indispensable—it is to all who have, or propose 
to have, an aquarium. 


Messrs. Puttick & Simpson announce for sale, next 
season, the late Mr. Dawson Turner’s remaining library 
and highly-interesting collection of MSS. and autographs, 
The collection is remarkably rich. Of the letters classed 

autographs there are more than thirty thousand; 

ile entire volumes are filled with letters of Queen 
Elizabeth, the Medici family, Napoleon Bonaparte, Ge- 
neral Wolfe, the Duke of Marlborough, Tasso, vena 
Sir Isaac Newton, Galvani, Archbishop Sharpe, James 
Hervey, Thomas Gray, and others. The manuscript 
library also includes extensive series of correspondence of 
Anna Maria Schurmann, C. Huygens, Domenico Manni, 
Ralph Thoresby, Dr. Macro, Dr. Covel, Sir H. Spelman, 
Strype, Dr. R. Richardson, George Chalmers, William 
Upcott, and Dr. Dibdin; but we are glad to hear does 
not include Mr. Turner's own Correspondence, The 
library contains many most important books and manu- 
scripts for the history of the Fine Arts: amongst these 
are the Vertue MSS., formerly at Strawberry Hill. Nor 
must the Glastonbury Register and Cartulary be over- 
looked. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
yarent Netson's Works. 2 Vols. 
norgan Macazive. Vol. XVI. 
Letters, stating particulars and lowest price, carriage free, 
sent to Messas. Bere & Dacor, Publishers of “* NOTES en 
QUERIES,” 186. Fleet Street. 

Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose. 

Lauies’ Edited by Colin Mackensie. 1822. 
2. New Bond Street, W. 


I2mo. 1721. 


Barrisan Pearomer. 
Wanted by Septimus J 
Monements. Vol. I.; Vol. IT., Part 1 


PULCHRAL ,and Index 


Wanted by /r. Rix, Surgeon, St. Neots. 


Ratices ta Correspondent?, 
B. A. C. 
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“ Nores ann Quenies” is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
issued in Mowraty Paarts. The subscription for Stampeo Copies for 
Sex Months forwarded direct from the Publishers (we luding the Haljf- 
vearly Inpex) is lis. 4d., which may be paid by # "ost Office Order in 
favour of Messas. Bett anv Datpy, 186. Fist Sraeet, E.C.; to whom 
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